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CHAPTER I 



"a fair bay for ships to anchor' 



ON every side ships from all quarters of the 
earth lay at anchor, or swung at the moor- 
ings marked by the great red iron buoys 
that leaned to the push of the tide as it swirled 
against their rounded sides. With thump of bright- 
hued paddle and shrill scream of whistle, steamboats 
sped swiftly to and fro ; cumbersome lighters, round 
of bow, heavy of sail, shoved sluggishly from shore 
to shore, or lay alongside the merchant steam^s. 
Lined with river-craft and swarming with moving 
throngs, the bank shelved up from the river's edge 
in a cobble-stoned slope. There Lisbon rose, street 
on street — ^gray-stoned rcd-roofcd houses, spire of 
church and tower of palace, green-leafed shrubbery 
branching over garden walls. Over near the fish- 
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The Junior Officer of the Watch 

market, where the fishing boats gather, their masts 
hung with a thick maze of brown nets, a thousand 
noises mingled in one dull-humming roar — ^the es- 
caping steam of the Trafaria ferry-boat, the dis- 
cordant jangling of bells, the shouts and clamor of 
the crowd, the quick-sounding mellow bugle notes 
from the prison-like barracks beyond. To the east- 
ward the harbor-mouth opened to the sea. Far in the 
distance the silvery-blue heights of Cintra formed a 
background to the old tower of Belem, whose sculp- 
tured walls reflected themselves straight down into the 
flood at the river's brink. On the hill back from the 
stream and the town — ^now partly veiled by the vol- 
ume of black smoke from the gas-houses, now 
gleaming bright in the sunshine — ^the high pile of 
the royal palace stood out against a cloud-flecked 
sky. 

The rushing current of the Tagus ran, swift and 
yellow, past the white steel sides of the U. S. Cruiser 
Dearborn, flagship of the European Squadron, as 
she lay at anchor off the town. High aloft at the 
mizzen-truck the Admiral's blue flag fluttered, while 
from the tall staff at the stern, folding and unfolding 
in blue and scarlet and white, the "Stars and 
Stripes" gave graceful answer to the soft caress of 
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''A Fair Bay for Ships to Anchor'' 

the morning breeze. White and smooth as holy- 
stone and sand, brush and squilgee, could make it, 
the deck ran flush from the eyes of the ship to the 
stem ; the paint on davits and hammock nettings, on 
mast and funnel, was fresh and spotless ; the "bright- 
work" irradiated from the polished brass, sparkling 
glints of sunlight, and the guns of main and sec- 
ondary batteries shone in all the glory of burnished 
bronze and gleaming blue steel. The canvas on 
each accurately squared yard on the high masts was 
tightly furled ; every halliard, stay and block, each 
coil of rope was in place, "shipshape and Bristol 
fashion." Absolute order prevailed from stem to 
stem. 

"I have permission to leave the ship, sir." The 
last of a group of young officers touched his hat to 
the officer of the deck as he stepped out in the wake 
of his fellows, who were trooping through the gang- 
way-opening and running down the steps of the 
kmg accommodation-ladder to where the steam- 
launch bobbed up and down on the choppy waves. 

"Very well, sir! — Oh, Mr. Pickens, hold on a 
moment, please!" exclaimed Mr. Stacey, the lieu- 
tenant on watch, as he fumbled with gloved hand in 
Ac inside of his blouse. The midshipman, already 
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The junior Officer of the Watch 

half-way down the ladder, paused and looked in- 
quiringly up towards him. "What the deuce have 
I done with that dispatch ! Oh, here it is" — handing 
the paper to the young man. "Won't you be good 
enough to cable this to Mrs. Stacey for me ? I was 
so busy when the mail-orderly left that I forgot to 
give it to him. Thank you very much. Coxs'n, 
make the usual landing and return to the ship — 
shove off!" 

It was a merry company that filled the cockpit 
of the launch as it steamed away from the ship's 
sides. Bright-eyed, well set-up, and manly young 
fellows they were, immaculate in their "cit" shore- 
going togs and brimming over with fun and good- 
humor in the sheer delight of youth and robust 
health and the prospect of a pleasuring ashore after 
the stormy voyage across the Atlantic. From the 
time the ship had come to anchor in the Tagus, now 
a week or so ago, plans for the present outing had 
been discussed and talked over in the steerage. To- 
day, a holiday, almost the entire mess, with the ex- 
ception of one or two unlucky ones whose duties kept 
them on board, were bound for an excursion to Cin- 
tra and its castle under the guidance of Mr. Black. 
Mr. Black was the pay-clerk and a veteran of more 
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''A Fair Bay for Ships to Anchor'' 

years of service than any of his young messmates 
could lay claim to of existence. 

Many generations of midshipmen had Mr. Black 
been shipmate with; there was a tradition in the 
steerage that even the Admiral had been his mess- 
mate when a youngster, ages ago, as far back as 
the war between the States. Certainly, to judge 
from the yarns he spun after dinner on the gun-deck, 
when the smoking lantern was lighted and those of 
the mess off duty gathered for the evening's smoke, 
few indeed of the great men of the Navy were not 
among those whom the jolly old Irishman had dry- 
nursed in the early days of their sea-life. Be that as 
it may, he had many warm friends all through the 
service from cabin to forecastle, and many an eye 
brightened and many a lip smiled at mention of the 
dear old fellow's name anywhere in all the Seven 
Seas. 

It was with a grin of wholesome satisfaction, 
then, that "Ji^" Pickens slid down on the cushioned 
thwart of the launch between two of his messmates, 
with a friendly, if not too tender grip on the knee of 
each one. The dispatch that Mr. Stacey had con- 
fided to his care he stowed away in the inmost re- 
cesses of his well-fitting coat. 
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The Junior Officer of the Watch 

James Marion Pickens, to give him his full cog- 
nomen, hailed from south of Mason and Dixon's 
Line. No more careless, good-humored, quick-tem- 
pered, kind-hearted, generous, chivalrous, and gal- 
lant a lad ever sailed through the tides and storms, 
quicksands and shoals of a course at the Naval 
Academy safe into the harbor of graduation. 
"Math" and "Skinny," those dread rocks on which 
so many craft are wrecked, he had weathered, as he 
would put it himself, by the skin of his teeth. But 
neither these dangers nor the long lists of demerits 
he was usually so successful in accumulating, ever 
clouded the sunny brightness of his disposition— or 
ruffled the calm of his existence. To make the best 
of everything and let dull care look out for itself 
was his philosophy. Nevertheless, Jim had done 
much in his first-class year to retrieve many of the 
blunders and mistakes of the three years gone be- 
fore. In seamanship and general efficiency he was 
second to none; in ordnance and gunnery, naviga- 
tion, steam, and other practical studies he stood 
fairly well in his class, and had sported on the sleeve 
of his full-dress jacket the gold eagle and chevrons 
of Chief Petty Officer of the battalion. Captain of 
the football team, quick, active, and sound of wind 
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"-4 Fair Bay for Ships to Anchor'' 

and limb, he had taken a prominent part in athletics, 
and his manly qualities and honest, candid nature 
had brought him hosts of friends, ranging all the 
way from the superintendent to the negro waiters of 
the cadet-mess. 

Jim's great friend. Jack Schomburg, was a New 
Yorker, in whom the strong red blood of German 
forebears mingled with the pure English strain of 
his mother's New England progenitors. Quiet, stu- 
dious, slow to anger, gifted with solid common- 
sense, Jack was one of the "star" members of his 
class. He and Jim had been room-mates at the 
Academy, and his strong hand at the helm had 
piloted his friend through many a scrape. As they 
sat side by side in the launch, widely differing 
though they did in personal appearance save only 
for the characteristic clear gray American eye, one 
could scarcely wish for better types of fresh and 
vigorous manhood of the still young race but now 
taking its rightful place in the foremost rank of 
the nations of the world. 

Sturdily the boat's sharp prow cut through the 
resisting tide eddying and swirling along the frig- 
ate's sides, from whose open port and bulging 
sponson the long-tubed guns peered grimly. Round- 
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The Junior Officer of the Watch 

ing the warship's stern out on to the broad surface 
of the stream the launch steamed, dodging in and 
out among the dingy merchantmen, passing the 
long-hulled British P. & O. steamer crowded with 
passengers and flying the blue ensign of the Royal 
naval reserve ; on under the massive rambow of the 
Portuguese flagship, where the sailors in the boats 
alongside puffed at their cigarettes and gazed curi- 
ously at the saucy quick-moving Yankee craft; then 
on through scores of heavy rowboats manned by 
red-capped boatmen, pulling or pushing at the 
clumsy oars ; until — ^the throb of its engines ceasing 
obedient to the coxswain's signal — ^it gradually lost 
way and slowly came to a stop alongside the massive 
stone steps of the landing-place. 

"Now then, step lively, all hands !" sung out Mr. 
Black, looking at his thick silver-cased watch. Jim 
used to say that the pay-clerk's timepiece came out 
of the pocket of his waistcoat, which fitted his 
rounded paunch as sung as the shell to a pumpkin, 
with a pop like a cork from a bottle. "We've got 
no time to spare if we want to catch the train. Ain't 
you goin' with us, Mack ?" 

"Oh, I hardly know. I'm not much on scenery 
and that sort of thing," said the young man ad- 
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dressed, who was lingering indiflferently, hands in 
pockets and hat tilted somewhat forward over his 
thick black eyebrows. "Isn't it a long way to go 
for a feed? There must be plenty of good places 
right here in town." 

"That shows you never got one of Mrs. Laur- 
ence's omelettes under your vest, my boy. I think 
ye'd sing a diflferen^ tune then. But suit yourself ; 
this is a free country, or ought to be. Come along, 
boys," and the pay-clerk, a little "huffed" at the 
other's ungracious manner, led the way across 
the Square towards the cabstand under the arch- 
way. 

"Brace up, old man," said Jim, good-naturedly, 
dropping back and slipping his hand under 
Mack's arm. "What's the row? You must have 
struck the deck left foot first when you turned out 
this morning." 

"Oh, well — no — it isn't that," rejoined Mack, 
hesitatingly. "To tell the truth I haven't any too 
much cash to spare just now. As I told you when 
you let last month's mess bill stand over, I had to 
send all I could scrape together to the mother, and 
there's so much stopped against me on the Pay- 
master's books that I'm just about dead broke." 
3 9 
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"That's all right," said Jiir, "don't you worry 
about that. I can help you out, and glad to do it, 
and you can pay me back when you're ready. Come 
along, and don't spoil sport." 

Mack laughed a short embarrassed laugh, then 
glancing sideways at his companion, suffered him- 
self to be led towards their other messmates, who 
were now loading themselves into carriages. They 
at once took their way through the hilly crowded 
streets of the city to the Alcantara Station, and soon 
all hands were seated in the train, with its fussy 
little Portuguese guards and attendants, too full of 
fun and good spirits to pay much attention to Mack's 
little outburst of ill-humor, if indeed it had been no- 
ticed at all except by the pay-clerk and Pickens. In 
and out among the hills, bare mostly save where 
groves of gray-green olives spread gnarled and 
knotted branches, the train slowly and laboriously 
wound its way. Again and again it made long stops 
at wayside stations crowded with sturdy peasants, 
little short-legged, brown-skinned soldiers, slovenly 
in dress and bearing, and bustling, chattering offi- 
cials. Herds of sheep and goats, guarded by chil- 
dren mounted on diminutive donkeys, browsed on 
the hillsides, and here and there groups of white 
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buildings peeped through the passes in the moun- 
tains, looking in the distance like toy houses scat- 
tered . on the ground by ' some wantonly playing 
child. 

"Even Portuguee trains get there at last," ex- 
claimed the pay-clerk, and swung himself from the 
car as the engine, puffing and snorting as if in self- 
complacent satisfaction at having accomplished the 
journey at a rate somewhat faster than the crawl 
of a caterpillar, came to a stop in the station at 
Cintra. Our little party of pleasure-seekers, with 
appetites sharpened by the sweet, clear air, not to 
speak of the long fast since the early breakfast 
aboard ship, passed out through the station and up 
the steep village street. A crowd of vociferating 
beggars, noisy donkey boys, and curious villagers 
followed them to the high hillside, where, nestling 
in its pleasant little garden, Mrs. Laurence's hos- 
telry opened wide hospitable doors to its hungry 
guests. 

Who that has sat under her vine-wreathed porch 
or k>oked out from the green-shuttered windows of 
her stone-walled inn at the picturesque scenes spread 
before him, will fail to remember the jolly, buxom, 
red-cheeked Englishwoman who so good-humoredly 
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and ably administered to his clamorous wants? It 
is many a long year since the writer of this simple 
tale stretched his legs under her well-covered table, 
but here's a hearty **how" to her, wherever she 
may be. 



CHAPTER II 

AT THE CINTRA INN 

WHO were those two Dago chaps at the 
hotel? One of them— the little chap 
with the ribbon in his button-hole and 
all that gold cable across his chest — seemed to be 
very effusive in his greetings, quite as if he were an 
old friend," said Jack. 

"Oh, I don't know," laughed Jim, reddening a 
little. "Met him aboard ship the other day. He 
came aboard almost as soon as the ladders were over 
the side, along with the bum-boat crowd and the^ 
laundry people. He was skipping about like a little 
monkey, introducing himself and distributing his 
cards to every one who would talk to him. Ask Pay, 
he seems to have had previous acquaintance with 
him." 

"Aha, you mean the baron!" said Mr. Black. 
"Oh, yes, / know him, an' that's more than you 
young men want to !" 

"Why, you old sinner, you two were hobnobbing 
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there in the cafe after breakfast as thick as two 
thieves," rejoined Jim, showing all his white teeth 
in a broad grin and winking mischievously over at 
Jack, "palavering and smiling, bowing and scraping, 
and shaking hands as if you had known him all your 
life." 

"Well, so I have, or nearly so, and to my cost, too. 
*A burnt child,' you know the sayin', an' I burned 
my fingers at the baron's fire years ago before you 
young innocents had your eyes open — if they are 
so even now, for the matter of that. As to shakin' 
hands with him, he's what they call a gentleman in 
this country, whatever you might think him any- 
where else, an' in Rome do as Romans do. He runs 
a roulette game, if you know what that is, over in 
the city there near Drunken Man's Square — fair 
enough, as such things go. I know nothin' else 
against him — ^an' the chap with him, the big fat 
fellow with the greasy face, is his croupier," — Mr. 
Black pronounced it crewpeer,— "the fellow that 
pays out an' rakes in — ^principally rakes in — ^the 
stakes. Stop your grinnin' an' nudgin' one another, 
you ignorant young scamps, an' accept the counsels 
of age an' exper'ence. If you'll take my advice you'll 
steer clear of the baron. He's no fit comp'ny for 
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kids, the prowlin' old wolf. — Keep still, ye uneasy 
devil ! Sure you have every inch of the skin of my 
legs wore off with your caperin's," and Mr. Black 
tugged at the bridle reins as his donkey slipped and 
slid down the rough, steep incline. 

Our three friends were riding donkey-back, side 
by side at the head of the party, now returning down 
the mountain trail to the hotel after a visit to the 
ancient castle of Peiia, which crowned the crest of 
Cintra. Some hours had been pleasantly spent in 
roaming through the vast halls and rooms of the 
picturesque old mountain fastness, climbing the 
giddy heights of it^ turrets, drinking in the mag- 
nificent panorama spread at their feet, and exploring 
the beautiful gardens which, in semi-tropical luxuri- 
ance of palm and laurel, orange and lemon trees, 
gorgeous flowers and dark thick-boughed cedars, 
spread out around the gray walls on the moun- 
tain top. 

"Say, Where's Mack?*' suddenly exclaimed the 
pay-clerk, looking back at the little cavalcade wind- 
ing down the path behind them. "I haven't seen 
him at all since we left the village. Didn't he 
come?" 

"Blessed if I know; / never missed him," said 
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..^^^^ Jim, candidly, whereat Jack threw his head back 
^""""todJaughed. 

Bernard "tM^ck, now an ensign of some months' 
standing, had graduated in the class ahead of that 
of our two friends. His relations with them while 
at the Naval Academy, from one cause and another, 
had not been particularly familiar, so the young men 
were not brought into such close companionship with 
one another until they became messmates on the 
Dearborn. There, where perfectly good-feeling and 
harmony characterized the intercourse of all the 
members of the mess, Jim had been, in his easy good- 
natured way, the one of Mack's shipmates with 
whom he had been on terms approaching anything 
like intimacy. While no one could be smoother of 
speech, or more courteous in deportment in an 
apparently sincere and honest way than he, yet 
Bernard's manners lacked the fiber of genuineness. 
As the cadet phrase is, they were not "born" in him, 
but formed a veneer, polished by the training and 
environment of the Naval Academy, and covering 
the somewhat coarse grain of his nature, which he 
sometimes betrayed in spite of himself. Though not 
actually disliked by his messmates, he was generally 
regarded with more or less indifferent tolerance by 
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them, the appreciation of which fact was the cause . 
of Jack's amusement at Pickens' ingenuously frank 
answer to the pay-clerk's query. 

It was well on towards evening when our excur- 
sionists pulled up before the hotel, stiflf-legged and a 
little sore from the unaccustomed exercise — a fact 
that few of them would have been willing to ac- 
knowledge perhaps, for most sailors have unbounded 
confidence in their ability to ride anything from the 
"Flemish horse" to an elephant. They crowded into 
the low-ceilinged cafe in quest .of anything liquid 
and cool to slake their thirst. The train for Lisbon 
was to leave soon, and so the way to the station was 
shortly resumed, Jim and Mr. Black stopping a 
moment to settle the accounts for the entertainment 
of the day. 

They had taken leave of the smiling hostess, and 
were passing through the corridor on their way out 
of the inn, when loud and angry voices, vociferating 
and cursing in a mixture of Portuguese and Eng- 
lish, sounded out through a partly open door, min- 
gled with the tinkle and crash of breaking glass and 
the noise as of some heavy object falling on the 
floor. 

"By Jove, that's Mack !" cried Jim, throwing open 
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the door wide, and springing into the room, Mr. 
Black following. 

The light of the ^tting sun filtered through the 
muslin curtains of the window and fell full upoa 
a square table from which the wine from an over- 
turned bottle was dripping, red as blood, and stream- 
ing in little puddles on scores of playing-cards 
strewn all over the table and the floor. A heavy 
chair had fallen or been thrown down, and lay on 
one side. Behind it, his face livid with terror^ his 
hands trembling as in a fit of ague, the fat croupier 
was crouching, sputtering out appeals and imt)reca- 
tions in shrill Portuguese. On the opposite side of 
the table Mack and the little baron were struggling 
fiercely together, the gambler endeavoring to hold 
the arms of his adversary who was in the act of 
drawing a pistol from the hip-pocket of his trousers. 
It was evident that Mack had been drinking heavily. 
He was coatless; his face was contorted and red 
with drink and rage, foam was on his lips where 
they parted over his tightly shut teeth, and his dark 
hair, thick and disheveled, fell in disorder over his 
brows from under which his bloodshot eyes were 
blazing in drunken fury. 

Jim's quick eye took in the situation at a glance, 
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and with one agile bound he was between the two 
combatants. Not the fraction of a second too soon, 
for Mack had thrown off his antagonist, no match 
for the heavier American, and the baron was flung 
sprawling on the floor just as Jim grasped with his 
left hand the right wrist of his infuriated messmate. 
With the other, gripping necktie and collar, he held 
him back against the wall. In vain Mack strug- 
gled furiously to free himself from the steady hold 
that kept him fast as a bear in a trap ; slowly with 
steady, increasing pressure his arm was forced up 
and back with a twist that seemed about to tear it 
from the shoulder, his fingers relaxed and opened, 
and the revolver fell clattering to the floor. Jim 
released him with a final contemptuous backward 
push, and stooping, picked up the pistol and slipped 
it into his pocket. 

"You coward, to draw on an unarmed man !" he 
said. "You are a disgrace to the ship and the 
service!" 

Mack made no reply. Panting distressfully, he 
stood with sullen, downcast eyes, partly propped 
against the wall. Then his frenzy collapsed as 
quickly as it had risen and he became partially so- 
bered as his drink-laden brain slowly realized the 
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plight he had involved himself in. He threw him- 
self into a chair and dropped his head, face down- 
ward, on his arms outstretched upon the table. 

All this happened so quickly that the three other 
men in the room had hardly had time to budge from 
their places. The baron had picked himself up, 
shaking and trembling with excitement, his breath 
coming and going in short gasps. Mack's outburst 
had been so sudden and furious that the little man 
was overcome with surprise and amazement. Mr. 
Black stood in bewildered, open-mouthed silence, 
near the door, too perturbed and scandalized at what 
had happened to utter a word. But his self-pos- 
session had not deserted him by any means, and his 
nimble wits came back like a flash as the croupier, 
still crouching with shoulder close to the wall, moved 
away around Mack and Jim, glancing apprehen- 
sively towards them the while, and made for the 
door. 

"Go easy, my fat friend," said the pay-clerk, plac- 
ing his burly shape directly in the doorway and pull- 
ing the door to behind him, to shut out the view of 
the inn servants and others who had been attracted 
by the noise of the scuffle. "We don't want any 
Johndarms in this! Baron, a word with you — but 
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first tell this quiverin' mass of adjupose tissue to 
shut up, an' behave like a man," and Mr. Black in- 
dicated with scornful forefinger the croupier who 
had shrunk back, perspiring and whimpering, 
against a big oaken sideboard that stood on one side 
of the room. 

"Sare, 'e 'af say I 'af che-e-at ! Sare, 'e 'af insolt 
a Portuguese nobleman !" snarled the little gambler, 
his mustache bristling and his snakelike black eyes 
snapping. "No-sing bot blood s'all waipe out soch 
insolt .»^' — raising his shaking hands above his head 
— ^*I weel 'af satisfacshon !" 

"Well now, baron, that's just what we're tryin' 
to get at," replied Mr. Black, soothingly and with 
a deprecatory gesture. "It all depends on what you 
call satisfaction. For my part I think we've been 
close enough to blood-lettin' in earnest, let alone 
talkin' any about it. You might as well understand 
first as last that we're not fightin' any duels, not with 
the like of you, anyhow. Now keep quiet till I get 
through sayin' what I have to say," he continued, as 
the baron sputteringly interrupted him, swelling out 
his breast like a pouter pigeon and pounding it with 
his fists. "We'd like to settle this little misunder- 
standin' quietly between ourselves an' without scan- 
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dal, but if you want scandal — ^all right — ^you arc 
likely to have all you're able to digest. How would 
you like the police to inquire into that nice little 
place of yours over there in Lisbon ?" 

Mr. Black knew little or nothing about Portu- 
guese law or of the gambler's relations with the Lis- 
bon police, and his shot was fired more or less at 
random ; nevertheless, it had evidently struck home, 
for it was plain by the gambler's change of coun- 
tenance that he was somewhat disconcerted and un- 
easy at the pay-clerk's implied threat. 

"I 'af play square game," he said, raising his 
shoulders and spreading out his hands, palms out- 
wards, "bot I 'af think I play wiz a man, not wiz 
a bebee" — with a sneer towards Mack. "I weel not 
take ze money of shildren!" waving his hand to- 
wards a little heap of gold and silver coins on the 
table. 

"Belay that!" cried Jim hotly, "take your dirty 
money and get out !" 

"Now, Pickens, you keep out of this," exclaimed 
Mr. Black, stepping forward and placing one hand 
on Jim's shoulder, while with the other he pushed 
some of the gold pieces across the table, smiling 
blandly and pleasantly into the lowering eyes of 
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the Portuguese. "Baron, I'm glad you're meetin' 
our views so corjally; take what belongs to you 
an' call it square." 

The baron scowled, wavered a moment, then ex- 
tended a small thin brown hand and picked up the 
coins. Bowing low towards Jim: "Sare, you 'af 
safe my laive," he said. "A Portuguese gentleman 
onderstan' what ees gratitude — so for zis taime — I 
will not notice ze words you 'af address to me. Gen- 
tleman, I 'af ze hon-o-o-r !" With another low bow 
and wave of his hat to both Jim and Mr. Black and 
a scornful snort towards Mack, the gambler strutted 
out of the room, holding himself very erect in his 
high-heeled boots. The moment the door was 
opened the fat croupier, who stood not upon the 
order of his going; lost no time in putting all the 
distance he could between himself and the trucu- 
lent Americans. 

"So long, baron, an' no hard feelin's," shouted 
the pay-clerk after them. "There! I don't think 
those two gents '11 bother us much, an' now " 

Mr. Black stood silent, rubbing the top of his bald 
head with one hand and rattling the keys in his 
trousers' pocket with the other, while he looked with 
a perplexed frown on Mack, still huddled in his chair 
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there by the table. Jim, shocked and mortified at 
the disgraceful behavior of his messmate, stood 
near the window with his back to the room. "I'll 
get a carriage," he said, and turning, walked away 
without looking towards Mack, leaving the others 
to follow a few minutes later. 

What passed between Mr. Black and the young 
man, whose conduct had brought such shame upon 
himself and upon the cloth he wore, it is not neces- 
sary for the purposes of our story to inquire into. 
Mack was rapidly recovering his senses and betrayed 
no very marked evidences of the strong potations of 
the afternoon, except for his still flushed face and 
sodden, swollen eyes. He took his place beside his 
companions and the carriage was driven immediately 
away from the hotel and its little knot of guests and 
servants, noisily chattering in unsatisfied curiosity. 
They arrived at the station just in time to jump 
into an empty compartment as the train pulled out. 

"I think this matter had best be kept between our- 
selves," said Mr. Black. 

Jim nodded in assent and settling himself in the 
corner of his seat gazed with inattentive eyes out 
of the car window over the landscape, now fast 
darkening under the advancing shades of evening. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE SHORE BOAT 

THE Steam-launch lay at the landing-steps 
of the Black Horse Square, rocking gently 

on the smoothly rippling water and siz- 
zing fussily, as if impatient to get back to the ship, 
there to be hauled out to the boom for a well-earned 
rest. For this was to be the last trip for the night. 
She was crowded with officers from both ward- 
room and steerage, among them most of our 
friends who had been spending the day at Cintra. 
Dinner at the Hotel Braganza and a visit to the 
opera had topped off, so to say, what had been an 
entertaining break in the routine of their daily ex- 
istence, and now, comfortably and pleasantly tired, 
they were waiting drowsily for the word to leave 
the shore. Jack, who had the mid-watch, had gone 
off to the ship earlier in the evening with the pay- 
clerk, and Mack had left his companions on the 
arrival of the train at Lisbon. Where he had been 
or what he had been doing in the interval, ho one 
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knew or seemed to care, and he now sat in moody 
silence in the stern-sheets by the side of Mr. Cart- 
wright, the "senior-watch," who had been visiting 
some friends at the Braganza. 

"What are you waiting for, Johnson ?" asked Mr. 
Cartwright of the coxswain. 

"Mr. Pickens hasn't turned up yet, sir," replied 
Johnson, with a short touch of his forelock. 

"I saw him going into the theater just a few mo- 
ments ago, sir," said Mack in a voice just loud 
enough to be heard by his superior. 

Possibly the lieutenant might have granted our 
friend Jim a little leeway at the cost of some pep- 
pery words of admonition at his tardiness; as it 
was, however, he gave the order to shove off at once, 
a little nettled and growling out some sarcastic re- 
marks as to the "nerve of the juniors of nowadays" 
in general and of Jim in particular. The launch 
churned its way out from the steps, her lights dis- 
appearing through the masses of river craft moored 
all along the shore, just as Jim came running across 
the square towards the boat-landing. 

Now this IS what had happened. At the close of 
the performance, as Jim was coming out of the 
opera-house, bound with his companions for the 
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landing-place, the clicking of the instruments in the 
telegraph office nearby suddenly reminded him of 
Mr. Stacey's dispatch, the thought of which had 
never entered his careless mind since he had but- 
toned the paper away in the inner pocket of his coat. 
With a shock of contrite annoyance at his forgetful- 
ness the young man turned aside into the office, un- 
noticed except by Mack, who at that moment hap- 
pened to be passing at the top of the high steps that 
led from the street above down into the open place 
in front of the theater. After some delay, through 
Jim's lack of Portuguese and the official's lack of 
English, the telegram was finally sent. Jim imme- 
diately hurried away again at the top of his speed 
towards the Black Horse Square, thinking he could 
still reach the landing in time for the boat. The 
boat was gone. 

With an exclamation of annoyance at his hard 
luck, none the less hard because the result of his 
own thoughtlessness, Jim stood on the stone coping 
looking about him in search of some means of reach- 
ing the ship. Hardly a sound was to be heard but 
the gentle lapping of the water on the stones and the 
faint tinkle of a tram-car bell over from under the 
high archway where the street lamps burned dimly. 
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Not a shore boat was in sight, and save for the sen- 
try in the watch-box near, grinning at him sympa- 
thetically behind the red glowing end of his ciga- 
rette, not a human being. 

But he must get on board somehow that night, 
for the ship was under sailing orders for the next 
day. From the deck of the cruiser where she lay in 
the river he had noticed what appeared to be an- 
other landing further down the stream, and he re- 
membered now that he had seen the market-boat 
coming from that direction the last time he had been 
on watch in the morning, so he turned back across 
the square, past where the statue of the black horse 
and his silent rider cast a huge shadow back from 
the moon's rays on the smooth gravel-covered sur- 
face of the plaza, and into a dark side street. 

Keeping in the general direction he wished to 
take, and, as near as he could judge, parallel with 
the river, Jim pushed resolutely along through the 
narrow filth-strewn way, now crossing some little 
wider space where the moonlight shone white and 
cold, now plunging into the black shadows of the 
tall houses on either side, from the walls of which an 
occasional projecting lamp cast feeble gleams on the 
damp pavement. Now and then the light flickering 
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through the half-open door of some wine-shop sent 
luminous rays out into the night. From within he 
could hear the twanging of a guitar, the shuffle of 
dancing feet, or the maudlin chorus of some drunken 
song. His heart almost jumped into his mouth as 
he stumbled over a dark shape huddled in drunken 
sleep in the gutter; other signs of misery and 
squalor were seen in the slinking forms he occa- 
sionally met, sneaking away into the shadows of the 
houses, or calling to him from the doorways. But 
no one molested him or spoke to him, until crossing 
another small square and passing through a short 
street, at the bottom of which he saw the river shin- 
ing in the moonlight, he came out to a long rickety 
wooden pier and a stone wall, from which a broad 
paved slope, slippery with slime, led down to the 
water's edge. 

Three or four high-prowed boats were drawn up 
on the shore, and from out of the shadow of the 
wall half a dozen boatmen sprang forward, all talk- 
ing at once, in queer broken English and with many 
gesticulations, in eager proffer of their services. 
Shaking off the more importunate, Jim picked out 
what seemed to him to be the most likely of all the 
boats before him, and after striking a bargain with 
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its two boatmen, one a thick-set heavy fellow, the 
other a slender young lad, he stepped over its thick 
clumsy sides and was soon pushing out over the 
rushing current of the river. 

The moon shone so brightly that objects all about 
were plainly visible, and Jim, having made out the 
white hull of the Dearborn lying some distance be- 
low them and well out in the stream, settled him- 
self down as comfortably as he could on the hard 
cushionless thwart in the stem. The tide was run- 
ning strong, and the boatmen sighed and panted as 
they pulled. The midshipman, lulled by the mur- 
mur of the water and the monotonous thump and 
drip of the oars, was soon lost in deep thought. 

He had not recovered from his surprise at Mack's 
outrageous behavior that afternoon and felt sore 
and disgusted. He had never had any great liking 
for his messmate, but the close association of life 
aboard ship had thrown them much together and 
Jim, tender-hearted as a girl, could not resist the 
appeal to his sympathies made by the apparent con- 
fidence which Bernard placed in him. One day when 
they were alone together Bernard told him of his 
distress of mind at the misery and poverty of his 
father and mother — ^humble hard-working people in 
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a Western town, so he said — and of the desperate 
straits to which he himself was reduced. With 
much show of filial affection he had confided to Jim 
how, just before sailing from New York, he had 
been compelled to draw upon his scanty resources to 
send every cent he could rake and scrape together to 
the relief of his distressed parents. To Jim's honest 
open nature this veiled appeal was not made in vain, 
and after some appearance of reluctance on Ber- 
nard's part his offers of assistance were finally ac- 
cepted with seemingly sincere and candid gratitude. 
Pickens was caterer of the mess, and besides pro- 
viding for Mack's financial needs in other ways had 
allowed him to fall behind in his payments, supplying 
the deficiency in the mess accounts from his own 
funds. 

Until the events of that day no shadow of doubt 
as to the truth of Bernard's story had ever entered 
Jim's loyal mind, but now, in spite of the excuses 
he was trying to make to himself for his mess- 
mate, the conviction of the latter's unworthiness 
was gradually forcing itself upon his reluctant 
thoughts. 

"Who would ever have taken him to be such a 
mucker?" he said to himself; then he roused from 
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his rcvery at the sound of bells floating on the still 
night air, solemnly tolling out midnight from the 
steeples and domes of the city. "Where the dickens 
are these fellows going!" and Jim straightened up 
in the boat and looked about him. 

They had now reached a point pretty well down 
the river from the landing, but the boat, instead of 
keeping out towards the ship, had, unnoticed by Jim, 
gradually crept nearer and nearer in towards the 
shore. Here the marshy land, as yet uncovered by 
the incoming tide, stretched, muddy and flat, up to 
where a distant long row of twinkling lights marked 
the line of a street. Beyond in a confused mass the 
houses of the city rose, gray and ghost-like, against 
the moonlit sky. The stream stretched wide towards 
the opposite shore, and some distance out on its 
surface numerous ships, among them the Dearborn, 
lay at anchor. Near at hand, however, the river 
was destitute of all signs of life except for two or 
three dismantled hulks which raised their steep sides 
high out of the water as they swung with rusty 
chains on the current. 

Absorbed in his thoughts Pickens had taken no 
particular notice of the movements of the two boat- 
men. At times the low growl of their voices had 
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fallen on his inattentive ears, but as neither of them 
had addressed him and their conversation had been 
carried on in their native tongue, he had paid but 
little heed to them. Now, however, as the moon- 
light struck full upon the coarse features of the 
burly fellow nearest to him, something in the mo- 
mentary expression of the man's eyes, as he caught 
them glittering for a moment into his, startled Jim's 
semi-conscious senses into instant and alert wake- 
fulness. 

Half rising from his seat and emphatically point- 
ing his left hand out over the water in the direction 
the Dearborn was lying: "What are you doing way 
in here? Turn to port!" he exclaimed. 

The boat shot into the shadow of one of the aban- 
doned hulks, almost grazing its sides. With a sharp 
ejaculation towards the youth in the bow the boat- 
man dropped his oar and whipped out a long-bladed 
knife. 

"Gif me de money— de watch !" he snarled, with 
a threatening raise of the knife, as he started 
to step over the thwart that crossed the boat be- 
tween himself and his passenger. Surprised though 
he was, Jim was too quick for the scoundrel. That 
day he had bought a cane, a stout tough stick of 
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some kind of vine, which had struck his fancy while 
passing a shop, and in a second it was twirling be- 
tween his nimble fingers. Whack! and the knife 
flew into the air and splashed into the water. 
Thump! the round knob struck the rascal full on 
top his thick skull, and he fell over, heels in the air, 
down into the bottom of the boat just as her bow hit 
the side of the hulk with a jar that caused Jim to lose 
his balance. As he sat down hard in the stern-sheets, 
the painful shock of the sudden impact of some solid 
object with his hip-bone brought back to his mind 
the memory of Mack's pistol, which had been repos- 
ing peacefully in his hip-pocket all this time. 

He had the weapon out in a jiffy and shoved it 
right into the face of the ruffian, who in a dazed 
sort of way was now striving to pull himself to his 
feet. The boy, who had also drawn a knife, dropped 
back, surprised at the prompt knocking out of his 
companion, and now, frightened half out of his 
wits at sight of the revolver, he dropped on his 
knees in the bow of the boat, protesting the inno- 
cence of his intentions and begging for mercy as 
fast as his trembling lips could utter the words. 

Realizing fully his critical situation Jim did not 
lose his presence of mind for an instant; he knew 
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le had the upper hand for the moment and intended 
:o be vigilant in keeping it. 

"Get up, damn you !" he said, fiercely. "Take the 
>ars and pull to the ship !" 

The boatmen understood. Surprised and discom- 
fited at the vigorous repulse of the attack on one 
they had reckoned as an easy victim, they sullenly 
Mid reluctantly took to tjieir oars again. Several 
times the older ruffian hesitated in his stroke, glanc- 
ing a^nxiously over his shoulder towards the ship 
Mrhich they were now gradually approaching. Once 
Dr twice he uttered a word or two with the evident 
intention of opening a parley with Jim, but shrunk 
back again with a growl of imprecation, completely 
cowed at sight of the leveled revolver and the 
stem look of determination on the manly young 
face behind it 

Meanwhile all was quiet on the Dearborn. The 
launch had returned some time ago, its passengers 
were all below, and Jack, junior-officer of the deck, 
was walking to and fro, carefully avoiding, however, 
that part of the quarter-deck over the cabins of the 
Admiral and Captain, from a wholesome dread of 
the consequence of disturbing the slumbers of those 
all-powerful magnates. 
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Mr. Denton, the oflRcer of the deck, had gone 
forward on some business or other, and with the 
exception of the quartermaster on the after-bridge, 
the corporal of the guard and two or three of the . 
men on watch, Jack was alone. He knew that 
Pickens had not come aboard with the others, a fact 
that surprised him a little, for the ship being under 
sailing orders for the coming day every one was 
required to be on board by midnight, and Jim, in 
spite of his easy-going ways in other things, was 
always prompt and careful in matters pertaining to 
his duty. So while not too uneasy in his mind about 
his missing friend, nevertheless Jack experienced a 
certain feeling of relief when, in answer to the 
quartermaster's hoarse "Boat ahoy!" he heard a 
prompt "No ! No !" and the splash of approaching 
oars. 

"There he is now," he said to himself, crossing the 
deck to the port gangway, where the corporal of the 
guard was already standing. 

"I think there is something the matter there, sir," 
the soldier commenced, but Jack, not waiting to hear 
further, stepped out onto the platform, and looked 
downward over the rail. 

At the foot of the ladder the shore boat with Jim 
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and the two boatmen was lying, stem to the grat- 
ing, and Jim, who had taken a turn around the 
stanchion with the boat's stern painter, was holding 
on with one hand and brandishing a revolver in 
the other. 

"No, you don't, my friends," he was saying, "I'm 
not through with you yet." 

The boatmen, holding the bow off in their anxiety 
to get away and escape the punishment they feared, 
implored and motioned to him to loosen his hold, 
but Jim held on pitilessly until Jack, followed by a 
couple of bluejackets, jumped down the ladder, and 
in a moment the boat was hauled in, side on, and 
Jim stepped out 

"What's going on ?" inquired a stem, low-pitched 
voice from the deck. "Stop that ballyhoo down 
there; you'll have the whole ship roused! Mr. 
Schomburg, come here instantly, sir!" 

"Hold 'em fast till I report," said Jim in an aside 
to one of the bluejackets and followed his friend up 
the ladder. They were confronted by Mr. Denton, 
who, on returning aft, had immediately noticed 
Jack's absence from the deck, and annoyed at the 
disturbance in his watch, listened but impatiently to 
the explanations of the two friends. 
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"Well, you have only yourself to blame, Mr, 
Pickens!" he exclaimed angrily. 

Then more kindly, for he liked his young ship- 
mate: "If you will take my advice, you will let 
the matter drop. The Admiral won't be any too 
pleased to have the ship detained for an official in- 
vestigation." 

"I don't want to make it an official matter, sir," 
said Jim, "I didn't think of it in that way. Only" — 
Jim rubbed his chin with a little embarrassed half- 
smile, half-frown — "I didn't want those rascals to 
get off too easy, and " 

"Oh! is that all," exclaimed the lieutenant with 
an amused smile. Now that there were no signs of 
the cabin-occupants having been disturbed he had 
recovered his good-humor, and in his heart was "in 
one way of thinking" with Jim. "Well — er — Mr. 
Schomburg, cast that shore boat adrift ! — ^and — er — 
see that our men don't make any more noise than 
they can help in doing so." And with a wink and 
a significant punch of one clenched hand into the 
open palm of the other, the officer of the deck turned 
away, and strolling over to the starboard gangway, 
stood there looking out into the night. 

A few minutes later one of the men, a great 
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"husky" fellow sucking at the knuckles of a big, 
bony fist, touched his watch-cap to Jim, who was 
passing towards the hatch on his way below. 

"That black friend of youm *11 have some trouble 
in chewin' his vittles hereafter, Mr. Pickens," he 
said, holding out his fist, the knuckles marked with 
two or three abrasions of the skin, for Jim*s inspec- 
tion. "Leastways onless he gets a new set of teeth," 
he added, grinning cordially. 



CHAPTER IV 

IN THE BAY OF GIBRALTAR 

A BRIGHT crisp forenoon in the Straits of 
Gibraltar ; a brisk breeze ruffles the surface 
of the sea, spread in glowing purple, darker 
under the shadow of the land and bright with yellow 
gleams of light where the sun strikes the leaping 
wave-tops. On the port-beam the hills of Spain fall 
back in tumbling heaps from the sea's edge; to star- 
board, on the African shore, the Mountains of the 
Apes toss fantastic peaks skyward, and the Dear- 
born, throwing up showers of spray back from her 
white bows, sways gently, slowly steaming towards 
where, ahead, the "Rock" — the "Lion Couchant" of 
Gibraltar — rises shadowy blue in the distance. 

"There go six bells," said Jack, "the Old Man 
seems to be taking things easy this morning." 

"Oh, I guess he don't want to get in until the men 
have had dinner," answered Jim. 

Two days before, the Dearborn had sailed from 
Lisbon, steaming leisurely up the coast — swinging 
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ship on the way to determine compass deviations — 
and now the two friends were standing by the after 
eight-inch gun on the port side, looking over towards 
the distant shore. It was their first cruise in these 
waters, and they watched with eager interest, and in 
the enjoyment of youth, the changing scenes that 
almost hourly passed before them. 

"Think of what it must have been in the old 
days when the corsairs '* said Jim. 

"Yes, arid Nelson, too," interrupted Jack. "Do 
you know, Jim, when we were off Trafalgar, I could 
almost see old Collingwood smashing into the Dons ! 
Jove, what days those must Ve been for fellows like 
you and me." 

"Huh, fellows like you and me !'* cried Jim, scorn- 
fully. "Why, men of our age, some of 'em, com- 
manded ships ! Nelson was a captain when he was 
younger than I am." 

"Yes, I know," answered Jack, "things were dif- 
ferent then ! That must be Tarifa in there," point- 
ing to where the houses of a town nestled at the 
base of the hills on the Spanish coast. 

"I guess so. Talking of old times, that would 
have been a nasty place to find to leeward of you 
on one of the old line of battleships in a gale. Just 
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see how the surf breaks there ! Even at this distance 
you can see the spray fly. Let me have the glass 
a minute !" 

"Say, Jim," resumed Schomburg, handing his 
"binoculars'' to his companion. "Did you notice 
that Mack was at quarters this morning? He's been 
on sick-report since the day after our excursion. 
Pills says he was very ill — ^bilious attack, or some- 
thing, but he looked pretty fit this morning." 

Pickens had faithfully kept his counsel, as agreed 
between himself and the pay-clerk, in regard to 
Mack's disgraceful conduct at the inn at Cintra, 
and none of the others of the mess were aware of 
what had occurred there. It will be remembered 
that Mack had not been seen since the morning 
by any of the party, with the exception of Pickens 
and Mr. Black, until he turned up at the boat- 
landing late in the evening, and although his com- 
panions had cracked a few thoughtless jokes anent 
his absence, no one had taken any further notice 
of the matter, particularly as he had been indisposed 
and under the doctor's care since then. 

"Oh, I guess he's all right now," Jim mumbled 
in reply to Jack's remark. — "Here, take the glasses; 
I must go below and overhaul those blamed mess- 
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accounts. Thank the Lord, I won't have to bother 
with 'em much longer ; my time as caterer will soon 
be up, and some other of you chaps may have the 
job." 

Half an hour later there was a great rattling of 
knives and forks and a confused babel of voices in 
the steerage-mess, when Jim took his seat at the foot 
of the long table, — ^where custom holds the caterer's 
place shall be,— exchanging greetings and sallies as 
he filled his plate from the platter passed to him 
by the attendant mess-boy. His eyes, roaming from 
face to face, caught the furtive glance of Mack's. 

"Hallo, old man !" he shouted, nodding and smil- 
ing cheerfully. "Out again ? Don't look much like 
a corpse, does he. Pills?" to the young doctor who 
gazed placidly at him over his spectacles. "How did 
he get out of your clutches so soon ? To judge from 
the jawbreaking words you used in speaking of him 
yesterday everybody thought it might soon be a 
case of — 'all hands bury the dead.' Oh, come now ! 
I'll leave it to the mess !" as the young surgeon, on 
his first sea experience and to whom the occasionally 
somewhat unconventional speech and manners of his 
sailor mates had not yet ceased to be a source of 
wonder, mildly protested. 
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Mack, flushing deep under his dark skin, under- 
stood, and his mind relieved of his doubts as to his 
messmate's attitude toward him, he was soon join- 
ing with his wonted ready wit in the chaff at the 
medico's expense. A few minutes later, the gruff 
voices of the boatswain's mates sounded, mingled 
with the piping of their whistles, calling all hands. 
Mack, in passing, paused a moment and gprasping 
Jim's hand : "You're a brick, Pickens. I shan't 
forget!" he said. 

But for an occasional sharp word of command 
from the bridge, absolute silence prevailed fore and 
aft as the noble ship, with long gracefully curving 
wake astern, slowly moved in towards where the 
Bay of Gibraltar sweeps in a great horse-shoe bend 
from over by Algeciras, and the great **Rock" raises 
its rugged head sheer up out of the sea. Silently 
the men of the crew stood at their stations, the ma- 
rine guard drawn up on the quarter-deck motion- 
less and rigid as statues; slower and yet slower, 
opening out the bay, the Yankee cruiser glided in 
past the huge British battleships which lay steady 
as rocks on the rippling surface of the water, 
crowded with blue-clad sailors and scarlet-coated 
marines. 
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"Stand by to anchor r 

A bell clanged in the engine-room and the throb 
of the great engines, way down below in the very 
bowels of the ship, ceased. 

''Let go the starboard anchor!" 

With rush and roar of chain and burst of 
sparkling spray, the huge metal mass plunged down 
to its bed on the bottom of the bay and the ship 
swung broadside on, opposite to where, in terrace 
and wall, turret, battery and barrack, up to the al- 
most perpendicular sides of the "Rock," the huddle 
of the town showed back from the Ragged Staff 
Landing. Then, as the round ball of bunting glided 
smoothly and quickly to the main-truck and, unf old- 
mg, broke out to the breeze the Red Cross of St. 
George, — flash on flash, billowing smoke-clouds 
drifting — out from the Dearborn's white steel sides 
the thunder of her saluting guns reverberated over 
the water and echoed back from the rocky shores. 

The days passed quickly during the cruiser's stay 
at Gibraltar. Although the usual routine of duty 
pursued its steady course on board the ship there 
was plenty of leisure time for all hands. Liberty 
was freely g^ven, and every afternoon boat-loads of 
bluejackets shoved off bound for a run ashore. The 
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officers of the British men-of-war and of the garri- 
son vied with one another in hospitality to their 
kinsfolk from Yankee-land, and visits, dinner par- 
ties ashore or on board ship, and excursions into 
the surrounding country were of almost daily oc- 
currence. 

One morning after quarters as Jim, the drill over 
and his division dismissed, was going below to lay 
aside his sword, he was stopped by an orderly. 

"Sir," said the marine, saluting, "Captain Bran- 
don's compliments, and he will be glad if Mr.- 
Pickens will lunch with him to-day at one o'clock." 

"Certainly, orderly, my compliments to the Cap- 
tain, and it will give me great pleasure," answered 
Jim, a statement which was not strictly true, for he 
and Jack had made plans for a ride over to the Span- 
ish lines that afternoon in company with one of the 
subalterns of a famous Highland regiment, then in 
garrison at the "Rock," with whom they had struck 
up quite a friendship. But an invitation from the cap- 
tain of the ship to a midshipman is a matter to be 
taken more or less seriously, so as his earlier engage- 
ment had been made subject to "the exigencies of 
the service," Jim did not consider it a good and suffi- 
cient reason for declining the Captain's request for 
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the "pleasure of Mr. Pickens' company/' Jack was 
duly commissioned to explain how things stood to 
their military friend, and promptly at one o'clock 
Jim, immaculately arrayed in his newest and best- 
fitting blouse, was making his bows to the little 
party assembled in the Captain's spacious and com- 
fortable cabin. 

Straight and tall — ^Jim stood six feet "in his 
socks" — broad of shoulder, deep of chest and slim 
of waist; a clean-shaven manly face, sunburned to 
a deep ruddy brown, firm of mouth and square of 
chin, with clear gray eyes under straight dark brows, 
the frank glance of which never failed to win the 
confidence of child or woman or of the honest fel- 
lows before the mast, a most satisfactory object to 
the eye was this same young James Marion Pickens, 
naval cadet, United States Navy. 

And so, perhaps, thought the sweet English girl 
at whose side our friend soon found himself seated 
at Captain Brandon's table. Whatever may have 
been her thoughts, Jim had no doubts as to the na- 
ture of his own impressions of the winsome charm 
of his neighbor, and stimulated by his best efforts 
to please and by her frank and ingenuous response, 
they made rapid progress towards better acquaint- 
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ance. Before the coffee was served they were laugh- 
ing and chatting away together almost like old 
friends. 

Beatrix Howard certainly was a beautiful girl. 
Dusky masses of waving hair framed a face, lovely 
in feature and expression — ^the warmth of youth and 
health glowed in the clear purity of its complexion, 
and the eyes, deep violet in hue, now grew earnest 
and thoughtful, now sparkled with mischief and fun, 
as cordially honest and frank — ^though with a cer- 
tain modest shyness — as Jim's own gray orbs. She 
was tall and slender, with a figure showing strength 
and vigor, but soft and feminine in its lines. She 
spoke and laughed with the clear, softly modulated 
voice of the well-bred Englishwoman. With her 
father — Captain Howard, formerly of the Royal 
Navy, an old friend of Captain Brandon, and now 
sitting at his side further up the table — she was to 
spend the season cruising in the Mediterranean. — 
Had not Jim seen their yacht, the Fleur-de-lis, 
anchored just beyond where the Dearborn lay? 
Yes? and admired it? so good of him. And was 
the Fleur-de-Lis anything like the American yachts 
of which she had heard her father and his yachting 
friends speak? She knew that the Americans had 
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held the Queen's cup for many years, but some day 
it would be brought home again. Oh, yes ! she was 
sur^ of that, because Englishmen were stubborn and 
always kept on trying until they got what they 
wanted. Mr. Pickens would see ! And what a beau- 
tiful ship the Dearborn was. If it were not for 
the big gunSj almost like some great nobleman's 
yacht, did not Mr. Pickens think so? And every- 
thing was "SO beautifully bright and clean, and the 
cabin was so much more luxurious and convenient 
than those on English men-of-war. Yes, it was her 
first visit to an American ship, and she had never 
talked with Americans before meeting with her 
father's friends here in Gib. No, she had not found 
them to be very much the same as Englishmen. 
Did she fancy they would be *'all war-paint and 
feathers"? How very absurd! Indeed she would 
not tell him whether her first impressions had been 
agreeable or otherwise. 

Friend Jim thoroughly enjoyed every moment, 
and was surprised to find how rapidly the time had 
slipped away when the hour came for the Captain's 
guests to leave the ship. The gig from the Fleur- 
de-Lis, which had been lying off the starboard gang- 
way, pulled alongside in obedience to the hail of the 
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officer of the deck when the party came up from 
below. As Jim was assisting the visitors to embark 
Captain Howard asked him to pay them a visit to 
the Fleur-dC'Lis soon, an invitation seconded by 
his daughter with a sort of shy cordiality. As our 
midshipman stood on the deck looking after the gig, 
which was now rowed away from the frigate towards 
the yacht, he had not a single regret to bestow on 
having missed his ride with his friends to Linea and 
the Spanish hills beyond. 



CHAPTER V 

ASHORE AND AFLOAT 

JIM was not slow in taking advantage of the 
first opportunity offered of availing himself 
of Captain Howard's invitation to visit the 
Fkur-de-Lis, Mr. Kent, the Admiral's flag-lieu- 
tenant, who had been one of the guests at the lunch- 
eon, asked both Pickens and Schomburg, who were 
great favorites of his, to accompany him in a call 
on the Fleur-de-Lis's owner and his daughter. So 
in the late afternoon, a day or two after the events 
related in the foregoing chapter, the two friends 
found themselves part of a little social gathering 
under the wide-spread awnings on the quarter-deck 
of the smart English yacht. 

Miss Beatrix greeted them with frank cordiality 
— ^the delicate rose of her cheeks deepening just a 
little as she shook hands with Jim — ^and presented 
them to some of the other guests, who, seated or 
standing nearby, drank the fragrant tea and nibbled 

at the cakes and sandwiches tendered by the short- 

t 
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jacketed steward. Jim and Jack, in whom the 
proverbial assurance of the typical midshipman was 
never missing, lost no time in improving the oppor- 
tunity of making acquaintance with three or four 
pretty English girls present. Jim was in great form, 
"bubbling over" with high spirits and mischief, and 
Jack, though more quiet and staid than his com- 
panion, still entered with great zest into the en- 
joyment of the occasion, so that when the time came 
to take their departure, they bade au revoir to their 
new-found friends with mutual sentiments of cordial 
jgood will. 

From now on, during the fortnight of the Dear- 
born's stay in port, the acquaintance so agree- 
ably commenced, grew rapidly more familiar and 
friendly, and scarcely a day passed without some 
opportunity to Jim of seeing Miss 'Howard and en- 
joying the pleasure her companionship afforded him. 
There were meets of the garrison hounds; Beatrix 
rode with all the dash and grace of a Di Vernon, and 
Jim, a horseman long before he had taken to the 
sea, bestrode the tall hunter his Highlander friend 
placed at his disposal, with all the skill and ease of 
a cavalryman, despite the unaccustomed seat in the 
English hunting saddle. There were dinners and 
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dances; the "Rock", to be explored under guidance 
of their army acquaintances; gameis and sports on 
the drill-ground of the North Front, and always, 
whenever duty would allow, Jim could be found at 
the side of the girl whose charm of manner and 
mind, no less than the loveliness of her beauty, so 
strongly attracted him. 

It was the last day of the cruiser's sojourn at 
Gibraltar and also the last day of Pickens' incum- 
bency as caterer of the steerage-mess. Mack had 
been elected his successor; the accounts had been 
audited by the committee and the mess-funds turned 
over to the new caterer in due form. There was, 
however, one bill for a considerable amount, due 
Messrs. Cragin & Co. of Gibraltar, merchants, for 
certain stores and supplies, some minor details of 
which needed elucidation, so it was agreed that a 
sum equivalent to the amount of the bill should be 
left, temporarily, in Pickens' hands, in order that 
the matter might be settled, before the ship sailed, 
by some one familiar with the transaction. 

Pickens found the office of the merchants closed 
when he went there immediately on going ashore 
that afternoon. This seemed unusual to him, but 
he would have ample time to make another call on 
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the firm before going off to the ship; meanwhile 
Schomburg and he would make their farewell visits 
to friends in the town. 

It was some hours later that a little party of young 
people of both sexes was on its way back from 
Europa Point, returning to the town along the 
pretty road which wound, high up above the blue 
waters of the bay. Beatrix and Jim brought up 
the rear of the party, while Jack with a pretty bright- 
haired girl, to whom he had been paying devoted 
attention for quite two days, walked a few paces 
before them. 

"Yes, we are under sailing orders for to-morrow 
at daybreak," Jim was saying. "Our consul at 
Tangier is coming over by to-day's steamer, and 
we are to take him on board. We are to land him 
at Algiers. What his business is there I don't 
know — I presume his bailiwick does not extend into 
French territory — ^but I believe we are to wait until 
he gets through with what he has to do there. After 
that I suppose we shall take up the original itin- 
erary, Villefranche, Genoa, and so on. I don't quite 
know, but the squadron is to rendezvous at Ville- 
franche; we are due there about carnival time." 

"We sail to-morrow also/' said Beatrix. 
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"So I understood from what I heard your father 
say to Captain Brandon. I hope, Miss Howard, it 
may be our good fortune to fall in with the Fleur- 
de-Lis again before very long. You and your father 
have been most kind to us." 

"I am sure papa has been very glad to see Amer- 
ican officers again. You know Captain Brandon is 
an old friend of papa's. They met in China when 
they were both quite young men. They were talk- 
ing together after dinner last night; it was very 
interesting. Papa says Captain Brandon is a most 
accomplished officer." 

"He's a downright good seaman, none better," 
said Jim warmly. "There's not a man aboard ship 
wouldn't go to— er-r-eh — wouldn't do anything he 
asked of him" — ^Jim continued lamely, blushing, and 
with a little deprecatory laugh at his own enthusi- 
asm. "But you haven't told me where you were go- 
ing from here. May I not know ?" 

"Certainly, as much as I can tell you. Papa says 
we are to cruise along the African coast for a few 
days, but it would be just like him to change his 
mind. He says that he has been compelled to fol- 
low hard and fast orders from other people for so 
many years, that now that he can do as he pleases 
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he does not want to obey orders eveh from him- 
self." 

"Yes, no doubt," said Jim dryly. • "It require3 
no great powers of observation to see, whose orders 
are obeyed on yaur ship, Miss Howard. ,But you're 
going to look in at African ports, you say " 

"Papa says !" broke in Beatrix, looking up at him 
with a smile. 

"Oh, yes — well. Captain Howard says so then, 
but after Africa ?" 

"Listen, Mr. Pickens! Do not you hear the 
pipes?" Holding up a warning forefinger, Beatrix 
interrupted him, as a distant wild strain of music 
struck their ears, throbbing through the air over 
the murmur of the town behind the gates beyond. 
"Oh, the Highlanders are coming. Let us make 
haste, so that we can see them march past." 

They had now reached the Alemada, and hurried 
towards where the group of their fellOw-prome- 
naders was standing by the long row of trophy guns 
that pointed over the waters of the bay. Out from 
the town, through the twin arches Of the gate, a long 
column of white-coated, dark-kilted, bare-kneed 
Highlanders marched, swinging in measured step, 
across the wide parade, the martial wail of their pipes 
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and the thundering roll of their drums echoing back 
from the time-stained walls. 

"I think the Highlanders are quite the most splen- 
did soldiers, do not you? When I hear the pipes 
screaming I can scarcely keep still," and Beatrix's 
foot tapped the stones in cadence with the savage 
skirl now gradually dying away as the regiment 
turned in between the walls of the street opposite. 

"Oh, I say. Miss Howard,'' cried a blond-pated 
young officer of the Rifles, looking remarkably hand- 
some in his dark tunic, as he twirled his short 
"swagger-stick" in his black-gloved fingers. "Our 
own bugles make jolly good music too, don't-cher- 
know!" 

"That's true enough, but when it comes to music, 
fife and drum aren't so bad either, you know, par- 
ticularly when they are sounding 'roast beef.' By 
Jove ! our walk has made me hungry as a bear, and 
a good three hour and more before dinner," said 
Captain Howard, looking at his watch. "I say, 
Brandon, let us go and ask Lady Somers to give all 
hands a cup of tea. Come along, lads and lasses !" 
and the jolly ex-naval officer, slipping his hand under 
the arm of his American colleague, turned to lead 
the way to the Governor's hospitable mansion. 
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But time was up for our two midshipmen. 

"I am sorry, sir," Jim said, "but I shall have to 
leave you ; it is nearly boat time now." 

"I shall not go on board for an hour or two yet, 
Mr. Pickens. There will be room enough for you 
and Mr. Schomburg in the gig," said Captain 
Brandon, good-naturedly. 

"Thank you very much, sir," Pickens replied. 
"Unfortunately I have an errand to attend to — 
some mess-business, sir, that ought to be settled be- 
fore we sail." 

"And I go on duty, sir," said Jack. 

"So? Well, of course that's quite another mat- 
ter ; on second thoughts, though, I had better return 
earlier than I expected, myself. I should be on 
board when the consul comes. Er^Mr. Schom- 
burg, as soon as you get on board tell the officer 
of the deck to call away my gig and send it in at 
once. Come, Howard, I shall have just time to pay 
my respects to Lady Somers." 

Jim had been vainly trying to renew his inter- 
rupted talk with Beatrix, but she was apparently so 
absorbed in a lively interchange of views with the 
young rifleman as to the respective musical qualities 
of bugle and bagpipe, that he could not succeed in 
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getting a word in edgeways, and mentally bestowing 
anything but kind wishes on the head of the Eng- 
lish officer, Pickens made his farewells to the others, 
so that when he came back to where the young girl 
was standing, his time for leave-taking was cut 
down to very short limits. 

"Oh, must you go, Mr. Pickens? So sorry! 
Thank you very much, you're quite too kind!" as 
Jim stammered out something about "pleasure of 
meeting again.'* Then, as she touched his proffered 
hand with the tips of her gloved fingers : — "Papa is 
so very uncertain as to the movements of the yacht, 
but perhaps the Fleur-de-Lis may look in at Nice 
about carnival time. Good-byl So glad to have 
met you!" and with a saucy smiling bow and a 
mischievous glance Beatrix hurried after her father, 
leaving Jim standing there with the blond rifleman, 
who had courteously stepped back a pace or two 
while the midshipman was taking his leave. 

"Oh, I say! I call that cool," said the English- 
man, staring after the young girl. "By Jove! it is 
just like a woman though. When she can't answer 
an argument, she just gives you a sharp word, or 
a look, and then she cuts and runs, and you feel 
like a blooming idiot — I say, old chap, I'll go with 
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you if you don't mind. Haven't had time to take 
a look at your ship since you've been here." 

"Certainly, delighted to have you," said Jim, 
turning about and rejoining the others. "And see 
here, why not stay and dine with us ? — Oh, that's all 
right" — as the soldier said something about not 
being in proper dress — "you go on with Schomburg 
to the landing — I'll join you in a few minutes." 

The office of Cragin & Co. was but a few steps 
to one side on the way to the landing, but when 
Jim turned into the narrow street on which it was 
situated, he saw — ^to his surprise — ^that the doors 
were still closed. Of course this was most unusual, 
as Jim knew, for he had transacted business with 
them on several occasions at a later hour than this. 
However, whatever the cause might be, the fact 
remained that the doors were shut, and there was 
nothing to do but to let the matter rest for the 
time being. 

Mack was not at dinner, and did not come on 
board until some time after tattoo. Most of the mid- 
shipmen on the Dearborn slung their hammocks on 
the gun-deck — the luxury of staterooms for naval 
cadets was as yet not such a matter of course as it 
has virtually since become — ^but Mack, by reason of 
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his seniority, was lucky enough to be one of two 
ensigns who shared a room on the orlop-deck and 
there, after seeing his guest safely over the side, 
Jim sought his messmate out. He found Mack 
alone in the room, preparing for the night's rest, 
and briefly explaining the reasons that prevented 
him from attending to the affair, as agreed upon, 
Pickens handed over the money to him and then 
sought his own hammock. 

Though Jim's regret at parting with his fair 
young friend was not deep enough to disturb his 
slumbers that night, nevertheless his first thought, 
on turning out at the call of all hands the following 
morning, was of Beatrix's winsome face. With the 
early flush of dawn the Dearborn got under way, 
and slowly sweeping from her anchorage in a great 
curve as she pointed her nose out to the harbor's 
mouth, passed close by where the Fleur-de-Lis was 
lying. If Jim had any faint hopes of even a fleeting 
glimpse of the yacht's young mistress as he searched 
the decks with eager gaze, they were doomed to 
disappointment, for beyond some of the crew for- 
ward, moving about in their red caps busy in the 
scrubbing and cleaning of the morning watch, all 
was quiet on board the beautiful pleasure-ship. 
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It was a lowering sort of day, gray and cold, and 
the Dearborn answered to the send of the lumpy sea 
with spray-wet plunging bows. Passing out by the 
point and gathering speed under the powerful 
thrusts of her propeller-blades, she cleared the land 
and soon left the great "Rock" but a smudge astern 
on the misty horizon. 

Forward on the high bridge the officer of the 
watch walked to and fro, the folds of his long ulster- 
like greatcoat flapping about his legs. Thin, misty 
wreaths of vapor scudded across the surface of the 
sea darkening the land astern, while here and there 
a small coaster, pitching and rolling, loomed like a 
shadow in the wet smear, until, as the ship changed 
her course by two or three points and stood out into 
the open sea, nothing was in sight on all sides but 
the gray swell, melting away "through fog-smoke 
white" to the narrowing horizon. Only the men on 
watch were to be seen on deck — some in the boats 
at the davits, or on the skids over the deck; some in 
the rigging; some overhauling tackle here, splicing 
a rope there; some polishing the bright-work any- 
where and everywhere in spite of the damp drip 
that beadied shroud and ratlin and rail with tiny 
drops of moisture. Aft on either side of the quarter- 
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deck by the patent life-buoys the marine sentries 
stood, or moved about on their short beats, the col- 
lars of their overcoats turned up. In the whale- 
boat on the starboard quarter — swinging out-board 
from the davits in readiness for instant service as 
life-boat — ^the coxswain, scrupulous in the care of 
his boat, was busied. He was a seasoned man-of- 
war's man, brought up from his youth in the navy. 
His weather-beaten, hairy face was seamed and fur- 
rowed not so much with the lines of time as by the 
exposure of years spent in the storm and stress of 
a sailor's life. He it was who had shown his bleed- 
ing knuckles to Jim that night in Lisbon harbor, and 
he now raised his stubby thick fingers with back- 
handed touch to his forehead in sailor salute as 
Pickens stopped to speak with him about some de- 
tail of the work he was engaged in. They were old 
acquaintances. Martin, for this was the coxswain's 
name, and our midshipman had been shipmates on 
more than one of the Naval Academy practice- 
cruises. Much that the cadet knew of the practical 
part of his profession — ^the tricks of the trade — 
he had acquired from the lessons half uncon- 
sciously taught him by the experienced seaman. 
Many a time in the days of Jim's novitiate they had 
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walked the deck together of an evening, or yarned 
away a sunny afternoon-watch in the shelter of the 
weather bulwarks, as the ship sped on its course 
under the undeviating pressure of the steady trades. 
So when Pickens joined the Dearborn at the close 
of his academic career, they greeted each other as 
old friends, and although the freedom of their 
former intercourse was now naturally tempered by 
the exigencies of their official and social relations 
to each other, their friendship, born of mutual 
respect and esteem, was as strong and true as 
ever. 

It was the Captain's purpose to exercise the crew 
at target-practice, so the cruiser was headed towards 
the long bight on the African coast where the sea 
would be more free from passing vessels. But al- 
though the mist thinned a little during the middle 
of the day, the sun did not show and the ship's 
position was determined by dead-reckoning. As the 
day wore on and the prospects of a clear horizon 
became less and less encouraging, the projected gun- 
practice was postponed until a more propitious occa- 
sion. Captain Brandon did not propose to keep too 
close to a practically unlighted coast, particularly 
with the probability of a thick night before him. 
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There was no hurry. The Dearborn was a war- 
vessel, not an "ocean greyhound," and a few hours 
more or less in making port was of no great conse- 
quence under the circumstances. So the ship, point- 
ing more to the eastward, proceeded leisurely under 
easy steam on her way in the general direction of 
her destination, keeping well out to sea, particularly 
as towards evening the fog settled down in earnest, 
growing thicker and thicker, so that when the wan 
Hght gave way to the shadow of approaching night, 
the whistle began to sound warning signals through 
the dense masses of vapor that now enveloped every- 
thing. 

On the gun-deck that evening all was snug and 
comfortable; the watch-below — idlers, marines, all 
hands except those whose duties kept them on the 
wet and draughty deck above — ^were enjoying the 
hour or two of relaxation before the time when 
lights out should send Jack to his hammock. The 
band was playing over on the port-side near the 
passage that led to the Admiral's cabin, and the 
men — from the weather-beaten old boatswain's mate 
to the bright-eyed, smooth-faced 'prentice-boy ; from 
the pallid-faced fireman or coal-passer to the trim, 
soldierly sergeant of marines — ^were gathered in a 
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dark mass forward of where the round bulk of the 
mainmast pierced the decks, the electric lights shin- 
ing on their strained faces, throwing them out in 
strong relief against the shifting shadows behind 
them. On the starboard side in their accustomed 
nook by the sponson where the Hotchkiss revolver 
stood, a group of officers were enjoying their even- 
ing smoke, chatting together or listening to the 
music, undisturbed by the presence of one or two 
men who moved about among them slinging the 
hammocks for the midshipmen from the hooks on 
the beams over their heads. 

Through the sweet strains of the music and the 
throbbing hum of the great engines, moving in 
measured rhythmic beat in the depths of the ship 
like the heart of some huge thing of life, the dismal 
wail of the whistle broke at intervals, the mournful 
tones giving token to the wet discomfort above and 
rendering yet more cosy the snug warmth of the 
deck below. 

Jim, who was junior-officer of the watch, slipped 
noiselessly down the companion-ladder, his oilskins 
glistening wet, and consulted the barometer swing- 
ing under the light on the cabin bulkhead. 

"How is it on deck, Mr. Pickens?" asked Mr. 
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Thorndyke, the Executive-Officer, turning his face 
towards Jim. 

"Thick as mud, sir." 

"Captain on the bridge?*' 

"Yes, sir," and Jim paused a moment on the bot- 
tom step, and then at a nod from the officer, sprang 
nimbly up the ladder. 

"Huh! I hate a fog!" said Mr. Thorndyke, rais- 
ing his huge bulk out of his armchair and tapping 
the ashes out of his short, straight briar-wood pipe 
into the sand-filled "kid" at his feet. "Messenger!" 
— ^to a slim young sailor standing near — "Jump be- 
low and bring my rain-clothes! Guess I'd better 
take a look around." 

The band was just under good headway in the 
ragtime swing of one of the medleys dear to the 
heart of the bluejacket, and more than one limber- 
limbed youngster on the edge of the crowd forward 
was whacking the deck with his feet in rhythmic 
accompaniment to the music,— dancing all over, 
hands, head and feet, as only Jack can dance, — to 
the grinning delight of his shipmates. Mr. Thorn- 
dyke, thrusting his arms into the sleeves of his 
"Slicker" and pressing the sou'wester handed to him 
by the messenger down over his eyebrows, was half- 
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way up the companion-ladder, when, pausing sud- 
denly for a second as if to listen, with one bound 
he reached the top of the steps, and pushed through 
the flaps of the hood covering the hatch above. A 
rush of feet op deck, a confusion of shouting voices, 
and then the loud clanging of the bell in the engine- 
room; a sudden stop of the machinery, followed 
immediately by the jar and thunder of the great 
screws as they raced, backing, full speed astern. 
The music died out in one discordant blare, the offi- 
cers in the smoking comer sprang to their feet, and 
the men looked for a moment at one another with 
frightened eyes and quick-caught gasp of breath as 
the hoarse, wild cry : "Man overboard !" rang out in 
the night from the decks above. 



CHAPTER VI 

MAN overboard! 

AS Jim emerged from the hatch the conditions 
r^L on deck confirmed the aptness of the illus- 
tration in his terse reply to Mr. Thorn- 
dyke's inquiry as to the state of the weather. Thick 
it certainly was. Although the moon was at the full 
the effect of her rays served but to give a sort of 
murky whiteness to the fog as it hung in dense 
masses; objects close at hand loomed in vague 
shapes, and the light burning in the chart-house un- 
der the after signal-bridge showed in a yellow blur 
in the mist, only intensifying the surrounding glim- 
mering dimness. After entering the state of the 
barometer in the columns of the log-book in the 
chart-house Jim took up his lantern and started to- 
wards the stem to read the dial of the patent log. 
He then picked his way forward to the bridge to 
make his report to the officer of the watch, who, 
leaning with folded arms against the high rail, 
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peered out into the smother. The quartermaster, 
the rays from the binnacle light touching his 
strongly marked, weather-beaten face, stood motion- 
less at the wheel, his eyes fixed on the compass be- 
fore him, while, moving in short turns to and fro 
on the starboard side. Captain Brandon shared the 
vigil of his subordinates. 

It was very quiet forward here. But for an occa- 
sional stir on the deck as some of the watch moved 
about and the strains of music now and then rising 
from the gun-deck, nothing was heard save the 
swish and ripple of the water at the cruiser's cleav- 
ing brows. On the narrowing forecastle the lookouts 
stood, almost motionless, striving with straining 
eyes to pierce the vapory shadows ahead. 

"Who is that ?" asked the Captain, pausing in his 
walk as Jim, mounting the ladder, stepped onto the 
floor of the bridge. 

"The midshipman of the watch, sir." 

"Ha ! it's you, Mr. Pickens. Er — ^have you read 
the log?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"What speed are we making?" 

"Eight knots, sir." 

"H'm," — ^the Captain stpod for a moment, hands 
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behind his back, looking out over the rail — "You'd 
better slow down to six knots, Mr. Stacey." 

"Ay, ay, sir!': 

Hardly had the answering words left his lips and 
the officer of the watch turned to the speaking tubes 
to transmit the order when a muffled half-shout, 
half-shriek, followed by a heavy splash, broke the 
comparative quiet of the decks, apparently from 
where, right under them, the forward starboard 
eight-inch rifle shoved its length out of the sponson. 
Almost simultaneously with the splash the shout of 
"Man overboard !" stirred the entire watch into in- 
stant activity. 

In one bound Mr. Stacey was at the indicator and 
the bells in the engine-room rang out the signals 
to stop and back. 

"Hard a port!" he cried. 

"Hard a port, sjr!" The wheel revolved in the 
hands of the veteran quartermaster and the ship, 
trembling with the mighty rush of the screws below, 
heeled, swinging under the pressure of the huge rud- 
der and turning her head to starboard, smoothly but 
rapidly losing way until she came to a stop. The 
life-buoy, released by one of the lookouts aft, 
dropped overboard, its torches, ignited automatic- 
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ally, flaring out as it floated rapidly astern. The 
decks, swarming with the men as they came rushing 
up out of the hatches, resounded with the tramp of 
hurrying feet and short quick words of command. 

"Silence fore and aft ! — Clear away the starboard 
life-boat!" 

The orders came in quick succession ; Jim, pulling 
oflF his heavy raincoat as he ran, dropped it on the 
deck and clambered up into the boat where it swung 
at the davits, followed close by Martin, the rest of 
the life-boat's crew scrambling in after them. In 
less time than it takes to tell, the staunch little craft 
was lowered away, Jim jumping to the steering 
oar. A glance at the lighted boat-compass, a sharp 
order or two to the crew as they felt the send of the 
sea lifting under the boat, and they shoved off on 
their almost hopeless errand of rescue, disappearing 
instantly in the gloom of the fog and the night. 

The minutes passed, and time crept slowly on; 
the people on the Dearborn watched in anxious sus- 
pense for signs of the return of the boat, but no 
sound of dipping oars, no distant hail of voice was 
borne to their straining ears on the cool stir of the 
air that moaned and sung, dirge-like, in the rigging 
above their heads. At intervals the whistle sounded, 
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yet no response came to its guiding signals. Cap- 
tain Brandon left the bridge and came aft on the 
quarter-deck where he was joined by the Executive- 
Officer, and both of them stood, gazing vainly into 
the darkness astern. 

"Was the port-fire burning when you dropped 
the buoy ?" asked the Captain of the marine, whose 
duty it was to let go the life-buoy. 

"Yes, sir," answered the man, saluting. "It 
burned brightly, when the buoy struck the water, 
sir, but the fog shut out the light in a minute." 

"Who is the boat-officer, Brandon?" The so- 
norous voice of the Admiral broke in, as that offi- 
cer, who had come on deck at the alarm, walked 
over to the little group. 

"Young Pickens, Admiral." 

"Well," said the staunch old sailor, "he's a 
nervy youngster, and not apt to lose his head, 
is he?" 

"Oh, no. The young man is all right. What 
probably has happened is that he has missed the 
buoy — rowed past it — and is poking around in the 
muck out there trying to pick it up. He won't give 
up till he finds it." 

"He has taken his bearings all right, I think," 
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said Mr. Thorndyke. "I cautioned him to do so, 
when he shoved off. Shall I fire a gun, sir?" 

"Do so, Thorndyke,*' answered the Captain. 

A moment or two later the thick mist on the 
port bow burst into a crimson flash and the sharp 
report of a six-pounder rapid-fire gun crashed out. 
Again the gun was fired and again the red glow 
flamed like lightning in the fog. The disciplined 
crew waited in perfect silence. Jack Schomburg, 
standing on a bitt to raise his head above the ham- 
mock-nettings, listening, alert to catch some sound, 
suddenly raised his hand. 

"HarkT' he exclaimed. "I hear something out 
there." 

"What was it? Where-away?" asked the Cap- 
tain, moving over to the side where Jack stood. 

"I can't say, sir, but it seemed to come from some- 
where off the port quarter. Sounded like a fog- 
horn." 

Just then the cruiser's whistle sent two long- 
drawn blasts quavering out, and as the sound died 
away, there, feebly vibrating through the fog, a dis- 
tant answering whine struck feebly on their ears. 

"That's a fog-horn sure enough. There is a sail- 
ing vessel oyer yonder somewhere," said Captain 
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Brandon. "This fog may be thinner up above. Lay 
aloft, Mr. Schomburg! Perhaps you may find 
something if you look sharp." 

With a prompt "Ay, ay, sir!" Jack hurried to 
the side and swinging himself up on the main 
shrouds, clambered nimbly aloft. Already, as he 
passed the top, the mist was thinning about him, 
and by the time he had reached the topmast cross- 
trees and mounted the top-gallant shrouds, he could 
see the moon shining down from a clear sky, flood- 
ing with its light the twisting, writhing clouds which 
stretched away from him on all sides like a ghostly 
sea of silvery vapor. The topmasts, sticking up 
out of the white smother like spars of a ship that 
had gone down all standing on some shoal, stood 
out in tangled tracery of shroud and rigging against 
the sky and cast long black shadows over the 
steam-like fog billows. Shading his eyes with one 
hand and holding on to the shroud with the other, 
Jack looked carefully in what he thought the direc- 
tion from whence the sound of the fog-horn had 
come. At first the moving wreaths of mist con- 
fused his vision, but finally, as his gaze swept slowly 
along, he made out a dim mass blurred against 
the changing lights and shades which, as he looked 
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intently towards it and his eyes became accustomed 
to the uncertain light, vaguely shaped itself into the 
upper sails of some square-rigged vessel. He was 
uncertain as to whether the stranger was under way 
or stationary, but a few seconds' intent watching sat- 
isfied him that she was moving very slowly in a di- 
rection that, unless she changed course, would bring 
her on a line but a short distance off the starboard 
quarter. 

Slipping his arm around the shroud Jack bent 
down, and hollowing his hands to his mouth, he 
sung out : "On deck there T* 

"Halloa!" the strong voice of the Executive- 
Officer answered up to him out of the fog. 

"I can make out a sail astern about a point and a 
half on the starboard quarter, sir!" shouted Jack. 
"I think she's standing this way." 

"Very well — ^lay down!" 

Jack, in obedience to the order, descended the 
rigging, coming down into the fog again as if from 
the open air into a vast steam-filled chamber. As 
he sprang to the deck, the whistle sounded again 
in two prolonged blasts, and again, back from the 
mist, the toot of the fog-horn answered, this time 
more distinctly. 
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"Is that fellow trying to feel his way past us?*' 
said the Admiral. "What on earth is he doing with 
that fog-horn?" 

The horn was heard again, the sound approaching 
nearer and nearer, in a series of blasts following one 
another at close intervals. 

"Why, that's a code signal," cried Mr. Thomdyke 
in astonishment, as once more the blasts whined out 
jerkily, in the numerals of the naval signaling code. 

"The officer of the deck says the ship out there 
do be callin* us, sir," cried a breathless messenger- 
boy, coming running aft from the bridge. "He says 
will he answer, sir ?" 

"Certainly!" sung out the Captain, and the boy 
had hardly disappeared in the obscurity beyond be- 
fore the whistle screamed the answering signal out 
in the night. 

Captain Brandon hurried to the bridge again ; out 
in the fog all was quiet for a moment as the fog- 
horn ceased its call ; then, scarcely heard through the 
mist, there was a sound of distant voices, as if of 
orders shouted, an indistinct creaking of blocks and 
a flapping of sails. 

"They're heaving to, sir, I believe," said Mr. 
Stacey. 
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"Hark ! there goes the horn again." 

In breathless silence all hands on the Dearborn 
spelled out the words of the message, now coming 
with many halts and jerks over to them from appar- 
ently mid-air, for no shadow, no darkening in the 
thickness about indicated the position of their 
neighbor. 

Honkonk, honk, honkonk— honk, honkonk — ^honk, 
honk — honkonk, honkonk, honkonk — hon-hon-h-ho- 
o-onk — honkonk, honk, honk, honkonk — honkonk, 
honk — ^honkonk, honkonk — honkonk, hon-hon-ho-o- 
onk — the fog-horn called. 

"Send boat !" said the Captain. 

"Why should we send a boat?" 

Again the fog-horn honked out a string of nu- 
merals — 

"What was that now? I can't quite make it 
out." 

"For men. Send boat for men — there they go 
again, sir," replied Stacey. Then counting aloud, as 
the horn kept on : 

"One-two-two, three — e — two-one-one, one-one- 
two, one-one, three— c " 

"Have run " 

"Two-two-two, two-one, one-one-two-one, one- 
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one, three— e — one-one-two, two-one-one, three — 



"Down your " 

"One-one-two-one, onc-two-two, two-two——" 

"W,h,a — ^whale-boat, by,. Jove!" cried the Cap- 
tain. "They've sunk the life-boat, but, thank God, 
they seem to have picked up the men, and have them 
on board. That accounts for the code-signals, Mr. 
Stacey. Lower a boat, sir, and answer!" 

With the well-ordered training and discipline of a 
man-o'-war's crew it did not take long to swing out, 
man, and lower one of the boats. In a few moments 
after the order to call it away had been given the 
third cutter shoved off. Lieutenant Denton in com- 
mand, and guided by the alternating signals, as 
whistle answered to horn and horn to whistle, was 
feeling its way through the fog. Again the Dear- 
horn's people waited in expectant solicitude, but 
not for long, for the regular dip of oars was heard 
as the boat shot out from the enveloping fog and 
pulling alongside, hooked on to the falls. Dimly 
seen by the gleam of the electric lantern held out 
over the side, the cutter rose and fell gently on the 
slowly heaving, smooth swell; here and there an 
upturned face showed pale in the cold rays of the 
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lamp as the men came clambering out of the boat 
and Lieutenant Denton, swinging himself up over 
the bulwarks, dropped to the deck and turned to- 
wards the Captain, who now^dvanced to meet him. 
"The life-boat was cut down and sunk by the 
British ship. Ocean Queen/' he said. "I have five 
of the crew, and the lad who fell overboard, in the 
boat, sir, but" — ^his voice fell and trembled as the 
words came huskily — "Mr. Pickens and the cox- 
swain are missing!" 



CHAPTER VII 

IN THE FOG 

WHEN the life-boat touched the water the 
ship had nearly come to a stop, and Jim 
shoved oflf at once, almost immediately 
losing sight of the cruiser in the obscurity of the 
night and fog. For a second or two the lights from 
out the round ports of the cabins hung, dull orange 
circles in the steaming air above them as the boat 
slid astern, and then all was misty dimness round 
about. Jim at the steering-oar kept the bow of the 
boat pointed in a line opposite the heading of the 
ship, knowing that therein lay his only chance of 
picking up the unfortunate shipmate, fighting for 
life in the cruel waters — for in the smoky thickness 
even the flare of the torches on the life-buoy could 
penetrate the mist but a few yards at most, and the 
compass was the only sure guide as to the direction 
to take both in the attempt to find the man and on 
the return to the ship. He knew the Dearborn 
would not move from where she had stopped and 
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that she would keep sounding her whistle to aid him 
in determining her position, so for the present he 
directed all his energies to the effort of saving the 
poor lad, who even now might be beyond all hu- 
man help. 

The men pulled lustily, Martin setting the stroke 
with steady, powerful sweep, while Jim, standing 
upright, with steady nervous touch to the long steer- 
ing-oar, glanced alternately at the glowing disc of 
the compass and out ahead, peering for some 
sign, some flare in the fog to guide him in his 
search. 

"Didn't you hear somethin' then, sir?" suddenly 
said Martin. 

"No, did you ? — Oars !" commanded Jim. "Hold 
water !" 

Obedient to the order the crew ceased row- 
ing, checking the boat's headway with oar-blades 
dropped, and all hands listened intently. Only the 
whoo-oo-oo of the ship's whistle came to them in a 
sort of sodden sob through the wet murk. 

"What did you think you heard ?" asked Pickens. 

"Like some one yellin', sir," answered the cox- 
swain. "Seemed to me to come from out yonder," 
pointing back and out to the left from the direction 
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in which the boat was heading. "Mebbe we've 
pulled past him in this here blackness." 

"Look, sir, look!" cried the bow-man. "Oh, it's 
gone now — I could swear I saw a glow. — There! 
there! Don't you see, sir?" the man sung out 
excitedly. 

Every one in the boat saw the faint blur, a small 
spot of reddened mist as of fire glowing dimly 
through smoke, rise up and die away in the fog way 
off back of them and to port. 

"It's the buoy sure, sir," said Martin. "Wait till 
she comes up on top the next wave — there, sir, there 
it is again," as the faint light once more shone out 
in the mist, and again faded away. Jim pushed the 
handle of the steering-oar to starboard and the boat's 
bows swung around to port. 

"Way together! — ^handsomely, Martin! Take it 
easy, my lads! So-o! That light is nearer to us 
than it seems." 

Another moment and as a wave rose the glare 
broke out stronger and steadier. Something under 
it took vague form, and a long-drawn "halloa" 
struck their ears. 

"Hurrah, lads! we've got him. Oars! Hold 
water! Trail!" 
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Losing way and steered by Jim's dexterous hand, 
the boat glided on, the oars, suspended by the trail- 
lines, dragging through the water alongside, while 
the men turned eager faces towards where, rocking 
gently on the smooth swell, the white circle of the 
life-buoy could now be seen, the smoking flare of 
the torches lighting up the face of the man clinging 
to it. 

"Look out for'ard there! Steady, all hands! 
Andersen, Fry ! Stand by to take him in over the 
bow!" 

Letting go his hold of the float the man in the 
water reached out, and in two strokes was hanging 
on to the gunwale. Ready hands seized him and in 
a jiffy he was hauled up out of the sea and lay 
panting on the bottom-boards, plucked from the 
very gates of death, but none the worse, save for 
his fright and the chill of the wptting, for his invol- 
untary plunge into the ocean. 

Now that the rescue of their shipmate had been 
so happily accomplished Jim's only aim was to make 
the best of his way to the ship. The men in the boat 
could hear the cruiser's whistle moaning from time 
to time, and their young commander, relying on the 
signals and his compass, was not greatly concerned 
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as to any difficulty in laying his course back through 
the fog. Martin caught the life-buoy with his boat- 
hook and dragged it alongside, preparatory to tak- 
ing it aboard, while Jim stood erect, hand on the 
steering-oar, waiting for the coxswain to rise from 
his bending posture over the gunwale and resume his 
seat on the thwart. Suddenly a shout from one of 
the men simultaneous with a hissing, swashing 
sound close aboard, caused him to lift his eyes, and 
he saw a huge towering shadow looming out of 
the fog, bearing right down upon the boat. 

"Back port! Give way starboard!" he yelled, 
pushing with all his might on his oar. It was too 
late. A confused impression of shouting voices, of 
swirling and rippling waters; a red and green blur 
in the mist and a dark shape right over them ; then 
something struck him across the breast, pushing him 
back and over, and the water closed over his head, 
as he felt himself sucked under with a roar as of 
rushing thunder in his ears. 

The vessel that had struck the life-boat was heav- 
ily laden, lying deep in the water and moving slowly, 
but the impact of the ponderous mass bore the light 
craft irresistibly down and under. Most of the 
boat's crew managed to grasp and hang on to the 
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rigging of the ship's bowsprit, and Martin had 
swung himself clear of the boat, when by the last 
flare-up of the torches of the life-buoy he saw Jim 
toppled overboard by the sudden pressure against 
his body of the steering-oar. With the single 
thought in his mind of going to the help of the 
young man, his officer, whom he loved with all 
the disinterested devotion of his honest, simple soul, 
the coxswain without a moment's hesitation threw 
himself into the sea, never pausing to consider that 
his act might be at the probable sacrifice of his own 
life. Instinctively he plunged with a sort of dive 
sideways into the water, coming almost at once 
to the surface and with a vigorous kick barely es- 
caping contact with the vessel's bends as she shoved 
heavily past, a great dark blotch above him. Almost 
at the same moment he heard a sort of choking cry 
as of some one suddenly gasping for air, and reach- 
ing out his hand his fingers closed in the thick folds 
of Jim's blouse. Simultaneously the coxswain felt 
his back strike against something hard and solid, 
as he floated directly against the side of the life-boat, 
almost sheer-strake deep in the water, and turning 
he gripped hold the gunwale with his free hand, sup- 
porting Jim's half-conscious form with the other. 
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*'Don't strike, sir!" he cried, as Pickens with re- 
turning consciousness struggled in his grasp. "It's 
me, Martin. IVe got hold the boat. Can you ketch 
hold, sir! Are ye hurted?*' 

"N-o," panted Jim, putting his arms over the 
gunwale with Martin's help. "A-ll-ri — ^ght so-on*s 
— get— bre-ath." 

Never was air sweeter to him than the deep 
draughts with which Jim now filled his lungs, while 
he hung, limp and breathless, to the nearly sub- 
merged boat. Martin still partially supported him, 
and as his senses rapidly came back to him, the full 
peril of their position struck forcibly on his mind. 
Although the fog shrouded the sea he could per- 
ceive by the g^ay dimness that the high bow and 
stern of the whale-boat rose well up, and that al- 
though she was nearly full her gunwales were still 
above water. Both he and Martin realized that 
they could hold on in their present state but a com- 
paratively short time, for already the chill of the 
water was reaching to their very bones and both felt 
that their one chance of rescue lay in getting into 
the boat. Even then they might not be able to keep 
it from sinking under them. They could not tell 
whether she had been badly stove or had been simply 
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borne down and swamped. Martin dragged him- 
self along by his hands until he reached the bow 
and managed to pull himself up and to swing him- 
self over. Jim moved to the stern and hung there. 
Fortunately the sea was without a ripple. The 
planking of the top-work on one side of the bow 
was pretty badly smashed, but the hole did not quite 
reach the water-line even under the coxswain's 
added weight, and although the whale-boat wobbled 
heavily, she took but little more water in. It was 
now Pickens' turn to climb in. Keeping as far 
astern as he could, while Martin leaned his weight 
in counter-balance to the opposite side, he slowly 
and cautiously drew himself up and into the boat, 
which seemed as though it must surely capsize as it 
rocked from side to side and the water in it gurgled 
and splashed. But its movement gradually lessened 
until it settled back, and lay, heavy as a log, mo- 
tionless save as it answered to the long oily heave of 
the sea. For a moment the two men sat in silence, 
breathing hard and without speaking. At first they 
heard as in a dream the sounds of confusion and 
surprise, the shouts and cries that succeeded the col- 
lision, growing fainter in the distance as the un- 
known vessel drifted away. Then the boom of guns 
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fired on the Dearborn, her whistle and the tooting 
of the horn, confused and indistinct, came to them 
from seemingly far away. Whatever hopes they 
may have had that the stranger would come or send 
to their rescue were speedily abandoned. Neverthe- 
less they were sure that the cruiser would not 
proceed without making eflforts to find some trace of 
her missing boat. Anxiously they strained every 
nerve for some sound, some sigp of help. From the 
changing sound of the whistle they knew the Dear- 
born was again under way, and once they thought 
they heard the slow, remote thud of her propeller- 
blades. 

"She's turning in her circle, Martin," sung out 
Jim. "Stand by to yell for all you're worth. Now !" 

The coxswain let out a roar like the bellow of a 
bull and Jim joined in with all the force of his 
vocal cords, but no responding hail broke out of the 
fog. Suddenly the mist all about them whitened, 
lightening up their faces with pale luminosity. Then 
it* as quickly darkened again, as the cruiser's search- 
lights vainly endeavored to penetrate the fog, and 
once more they felt, rather than heard, the churning 
thump of the propeller-blades. With again and 
again recurring repetition of the same intangible 
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throb and white burst in the mist, the anxious min- 
utes passed, and again and again the two castaways 
raised their voices in loud cries for the aid that 
would not come. Never an answer reached them, 
save the scream of the whistle, growing fainter and 
fainter now, dying away at last, like the quavering 
keen of the banshee, until nothing broke the silence 
but the lap-lap and swish of the water all around 
about them. 

Unaware of the rescue of their companions and 
not realizing that it was believed on the Dearborn 
that the whale-boat had been crushed and sunk, it 
was with bitter and angry disappointment that Jim 
and the coxswain finally realized that search for 
them was abandoned and that they had been given 
up for lost. But they were not built of the stuff to 
be dismayed or lose courage while a fighting chance 
remained. The water in the boat came up to above 
the level of the thwarts, covering them nearly to 
their waists, and their muscles stiffened and their 
teeth rattled as benumbing chills shook their soaked 
bodies. They felt they must keep moving, and as 
their sou'westers were still securely strapped under 
their chins, they tore them off and turned to, using 
the hats as bailers to scoop the water out of the 
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boat. It was hard and laborious work but they 
stuck manfully to it, and gradually the glow of 
warmth and life quickened the stagnating blood in 
their veins, as very slowly the volume of water 
diminished. 

"I'd never ov believed it, sir,'* growled the cox- 
swain, pausing a moment in his bailing to gather 
breath. "To think of them leavin' us like this. 
Seems to me Fd ov waited till the cows come home 
'fore Fd give up lookin' for a lost shipmate." 

"Come, Martin, belay! That sort of talk won't 
do," Jim responded. 

Stimulated by the exercise he had gradually re- 
covered his natural courageous equanimity, and the 
first bitterness of his disappointment over, he was 
calmly reasoning out in his mind, even as he worked, 
what dispositions to take towards relieving 'the 
situation. 

"You and I are alive and no bones broken, what- 
ever may have become of the rest of our poor fel- 
lows," he continued cheerily. "Something has hap- 
pened on the ship we don't know anything about, 
to make them give all hands of us up for lost. 
Otherwise, the Captain never would have abandoned 
the search ; you may rely on that, coxs'n." 
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"Mebbe it's so, sir. Fd rather think so, anyway," 
said Martin, somewhat abashed. "Wot's to be done 
now, Mr. Pickens?" 

"Make the best of our way out of this as soon 
as we can. B-rrr! Vm getting cold again. Turn 
to, Martin, and let's get rid of the rest of this 
water." 

With renewed energy they fell to again, bending 
and rising, dipping and scooping and throwing the 
water by hatfuls over the sides, the boat growing 
lighter and lighter in bulk until after what seemed 
to the two men a task of never-ending labor, it 
rode, free and buoyant again, on the quiet surface 
of the sea. 

"Phew! Fm glad that job is over," said Jim, 
standing upright and stretching himself, as he beat 
liis hands against his flanks to restore some sense 
of feeling to his numb fingers. "How about the 
water-breaker ?" 

"Tight as a drum, sir, and the water's sweet," 
said the coxswain, as he lifted the cask on a thwart 
and, pulling out the plug, put his lips to the bung- 
hole. "But the bread's soakin'.-^There'd oughter be 
a can o' beef somewheres — ^yes, sir — ^here it is." 

"That's good; we're all O. K. then as far as the 
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grub is concerned. Well, Martin, things might be 



worse." 



"Whereabouts are we, sir ?" asked the coxswain. 

"About fifty or sixty miles from the Spanish coast, 
I should say," answered Jim. "We were pretty close 
in to the African shore when the ship changed her 
course this afternoon, but it wouldn't do to head in 
that way. We're better off where we are, as long 
as we have food and water; besides we'd be right 
in the track of vessels a little to the nor'ard, but 
where north or south or anything else is, no one can 
tell in this muck. If I could only get a look at the 
compass, or if the sky clears enough to see the stars, 
it would be easy to lay a course that would fetch us 
up all right somewhere. As it is there's nothing to 
do now but stand by till daylight, or this fog lifts." 

Slowly the weary hours dragged on with no break 
in the surrounding fog. Some of the oars had been 
smashed or lost in the collision, but two or three 
remained in sound condition, and the boat-sails too 
were found stowed snug in their proper places, so 
our friends were not destitute of means of con- 
trolling the movements of the boat. Now and again 
they would take to the oars, pulUng about aimlessly 
in the fog to keep up the circulation of the blood. 
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Though they kept alert for some sign of a passing 
vessel, no sound save the occasional swash of a 
wave or the tinkling ripple of the water along the 
sides of the boat stirred the calm quiet of the night. 
They opened the can of beef with Martin's clasp- 
knife and ate some of the meat, washing it down 
with draughts of water from the breaker. The 
coxswain solaced himself with a stout quid of to- 
bacco and Jim longed for a pipe, but tobacco and 
what matches he had were wet, so this comfort was 
denied him. 

''It's gettin' lighter, sir, and I think the fog's 
thinnin' some,*' said Martin, as a faint tremulous 
shimmer seemed to permeate the grayness about 
them. 

Day was breaking at last. A gentle breeze came 
with the growing light and the mist stirred and 
eddied, sometimes drifting and parting, opening to 
view short spaces of rippling water. It was light 
enough to see the dial of the compass now, and 
their spirits rose, as turning the boat's bows due 
north, Jim and the coxswain laid cheerily to the 
oars. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE CASTAWAYS 

WHAT extraordinary weather, Bird !" 
"Never knew anything like it, sir, 
leastways so far inside the Straits, and 
IVe made the Mediterranean cruise a good many 
times, man and boy, these thirty years past." 

"Oh, well — Fve seen it thick enough more than 
once. I remember when I was a midshipman on 
the Bellerophon getting caught in a fog you could 
cut with a knife. It lifted as suddenly as it had 
come down, just in time to save the ship from piling 
up on Camero Point. Still I have never known one 
to hang on as this has done ; it is generally a matter 
of but a few hours at most, — I think there is a little 
air coming." 

Captain Howard raised his hand as if to feel some 
movement in the quiet of the atmosphere, and 
glanced aloft to the main-truck where the night 
pennant, just visible through the mist, stirred lan- 
guidly. Day was breaking, and as the gray light 
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penetrated the fog that all night had hung in heavy 
folds over the sea, the misty clouds about swayed 
and drifted for a moment, moving sluggishly as with 
trailing skirts over the smooth rounded swell. 

Some hours after the American cruiser had 
churned her way out of Gibraltar Bay on the morn- 
ing of the day before, the Fleur-de-Lis got under 
way, and spreading her canvas, rounded Europa 
Point and put her nose to the open sea. Captain 
Howard was averse to confining himself to any fixed 
itinerary, and though the intention was to make Al- 
giers at some time during the cruise, he was in no 
hurry, and meant to jog easily along the African 
coast, dropping in at any port his or his daughter's 
fancy might lead them to wish to visit. The more 
out of the way and the less frequently visited by the 
average yachtsman such places proved to be, the 
more the good old sailor liked it, and as during the 
stay at Gibraltar he and the Governor, an old friend, 
had often discussed the future policy of the powers 
of Europe in regard to Africa in general and that 
part of the great continent that bordered the Med- 
iterranean in particular. Captain Howard deter- 
mined to take a look at some of the various points 
on its coast occupied by Europeans. With this ob- 
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ject in view the yacht's course was laid for Cape 
Tres Forcas, around the three-forked headland of 
which lay Melilla, the lonely outpost there held by 
the Spanish arms. At first the breeze had been fresh 
enough to carry the handsome schooner along at a 
fairly brisk pace, but as the day wore on the 
wind fell, gradually dying down during the night 
to just stir enough to keep way on the yacht 
through the same white murk that had enveloped 
the Dearborn. 

There had not been much sleep that night for 
Captain Howard. Even while he told himself — ^and 
his friends — that since he now sailed the seas for 
his own pleasure the burden and responsibility of 
command were no longer his and that he "let some 
other chap do the worrying," the instincts and 
habits of many years of sea life were too strong for 
him always to overcome. Sailors do not like fogs 
at any time, and though the staunch ex-naval offi- 
cer had made a pretense of turning in as usual the 
evening before, he had been up and down from cabin 
to deck more or less all night long. Now he stood, 
fully dressed, at the side of his sailing-master, John 
Bird, near the wheel on the quarter-deck of the 
Fleur-de-Lis. 
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The yacht rolled on the swell, her immense long 
main-boom bringing up with short jerk and loud 
banging of heavy sheet-blocks, and the reef-points 
rattled like bursts of hail in the flapping thunder of 
the folds of the great mainsail as it swung to and 
fro. But now a quiet puff of air, just enough to 
steady the sails, crept over the sea, gently rippling 
its slow-heaving surface. The mist stirred and 
eddied slightly, half lifting its curtain now and then 
and revealing momentary glimpses of stretches of 
water, sparkling in answer to the far-sent morning 
kiss of the sun. Light as was the movement of the 
air the schooner gave quick reply to the pressure on 
her broad sails, gathering way very slowly yet 
smoothly, and soon the din of thumping block and 
flapping sail gave way to the liquid lap-lap of the 
water along her bends. 

"Good-morning, papa !'' Sweet and blooming as 
a flower that dew-moist wakes at the coming of the 
day, Beatrix stepped from out the door of the com- 
panionway on to the deck, and putting out her 
hands drew her father's weather-beaten countenance 
down to her own fresh young face. 

"Good-morning, Captain Bird !" with a quick nod 
to the yacht's skipper — ^and a gentle smile, too, for 
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the man at the wheel who grinned sheepishly as he 
raised one curved-fingered hand from the spokes to 
touch the brim of his dripping sou'wester hat. 
"What a heavy mist! Has it been like this all 
night?" 

"It has been a good deal thicker than it is now, 
miss. And no wind to speak of since long before 
daylight. But I'm thinking there'll be enough and 
to spare if it comes on to blow from the eastward," 
said Bird, turning to the fellow at the wheel. "Keep 
her full as ye may, m' lad! East by south," and 
the skipper, with a glance at the compass in the 
brass-hooded binnacle and a look alof t^ walked for- 
ward. 

"Well, daughter, what brings you out of your nest 
so early?" said Captain Howard, pulling up the 
collar of Beatrix's mackintosh and fastening its 
loosened flap more snugly across her chest. "It's 
chilly and damp on deck here." 

"And how about yourself, sir! Have not you 
and Captain Bird been tramping up and down and 
growling at one another like two gruff old sea-dogs 
for this hour past! Oh, I heard you," replied the 
young girl, slipping her hand under her father's 
elbow, as dropping into step together, they fell to 
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pacing to and fro on the windward side of the deek. 
"Besides it is not so very early. I heard six bells 
strike before I came on deck, and I told the steward 
to serve breakfast as soon as it could be made 
ready." 

The deck of the Fleur-de-Lis ran flush between 
low bulwarks from the rounded stern to the bows. 
Captain Bird was standing just abaft the foremast 
near the engine-room hatch, leaning on the circu- 
lar cover of the smoke-stack which shut down like 
a telescope when the engines were not in use. Here 
and there some of the men were busied in various 
ways in the finishing touches of the morning's tidy- 
ing up, while with arms folded across his breast the 
lookout moved in short turns in the narrowing bows 
by the heel of the bowsprit. Captain Howard and 
his daughter had insensibly increased their brisk 
promenade fore and aft along the deck until the laps 
of their walk had lengthened from the wheel to al- 
most abreast of the foremast. It was on turning in 
their walk to face aft again that Beatrix suddenly 
paused, and letting go her father's arm stepped to 
the side by the fore-rigging and looked eagerly out 
into the mist now perceptibly thinning ahead and 
on either bow. 
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"Why, papa, — look, right out there!" she cried, 
pointing with one hand while with the other she 
held lightly on to a shroud. 

Almost simultaneously the sailor in the bows 
sung out : "There's something on the weather-bow, 
sir!" — Then after a moment's pause: "Looks like 
a ship's boat, sir !" 

Captain Bird, picking up his binoculars from the 
wide combing of the hatch, stepped to the side of 
the lookout. The fog, while still hanging low, had 
lost much of its heavy density, and the sea was 
visible through a sort of haze for several cable- 
lengths ahead. Sure enough, about three points on 
the weather-bow there, as if floating in the mist 
itself, a shadowy shape was dimly seen. 

"What do you make it out to be. Bird?" asked 
Captain Howard. 

"It's a ship's boat right enough, sir; — ^two men 
in it; — ^they're pulling to cross our bows; — ^there, 
one of 'em is standing up and waving his hat !" said 
the sailing-master, handing the glasses to the yacht's 
owner and half-turning towards the wheel with a 
slow wave of his right arm. 

"Starboard! — St-e-a-dy! — Haul in the main 
sheet a trifle, Mr. Corey!" 
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The second mate with three or four of the crew 
tumbled aft to the main-sheet ; with a deft touch of 
the wheel in the practiced hands of the quarter- 
master the bows swung a point or two to port, and 
the yacht slipped slowly through the water, point- 
ing up towards where the strange boat, now more 
distinctly visible, was being propelled by its occu- 
pants in the direction to cross the vessel's course. 
Gathered in a bunch on the forecastle the sailors 
looked eagerly, talking together in subdued tones, 
and the cook sticking his head with the flat round- 
topped white cap up out the galley-hatch forgot 
in the excitement of the occasion that the eggs and 
bacon for the cabin breakfast were sizzling on the 
range. 

"Oh, I say ! One of those chaps is an officer ; see 
the gold lace on his sleeve!" exclaimed Captain 
Howard, the glass to his eyes. "Bird, I believe 
that's a man-o'-war boat, — ^and a Yankee one too, 
or ru eat my hat. I could pick out one of their 
whale-boats. ... By Jove !" — dropping his hands 
to his sides, standing wide-legged and looking with 
startled countenance, open-mouthed from his daugh- 
ter's face to Bird's, — "I trust nothing has gone 
wrong with the i?ear&or»/' 
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By this time the Fleur-de-Lis was close up to 
the boat and the two men in it had ceased rowing, 
evidently awaiting the chance to lay alongside. 

"Stand by! Til fling you a rope's end/' shouted 
the skipper. 

The man in the bow of the boat threw up his arm, 
let his oar trail, and rose to his feet. Deftly catch- 
ing the line as it was thrown towards him he made 
it fast, and in another minute the white whale-boat 
was hauled alongside the slowly moving yacht. 

Beatrix and her father had gradually moved 
further aft, and the young girl was leaning over the 
side watching intently all that was going on. Sud- 
denly, with quick surprised intake of breath, she 
drew back and, turning, clutched Captain Howard's 
coat-sleeve with both hands. 

"Papa ! it is " she stammered, the words dy- 
ing on her astonished lips, as swinging himself 
lightly up over the side on to the deck, pale and 
haggard, disheveled and hatless, shivering in his 
water-soaked clothes but with a brave light burning 
in his gray eyes and an undaunted smile playing 
on his bloodless lips, our friend, Pickens, stood be- 
fore them. Drawing himself up, heels together and 
hand raised to brow in salute, he faced Captain 
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Howard and with a tremor of mischievous amuse- 
ment in his voice at the astonishment caused by his 
unexpected appearance, gave utterance to the curt, 
official phrase of the sailor reporting: 
"Come on board, sir !" 



CHAPTER IX 

IN GOOD HANDS 

HIS first feeling of surprise over, Captain 
Howard lost no time in getting his young 

American friend below. There, divested of 
his wet clothing and warmed by a stiff glass of hot 
grog and a vigorous rub-down, Jim was soon lying 
under a pile of blankets in the bunk of one of the 
spare staterooms, oblivious to his surroundings in 
deep refreshing sleep. Nor had Martin been neg- 
lected. The honest coxswain, obstinately refusing to 
go below until he had seen all snug in the whale- 
boat, was snoring comfortably in the warm fore- 
castle. 

It was some hours before Jim opened his eyes. 
At first he lay quietly, seeing nothing, too dreamily 
languid to realize anything but the mere physical 
pleasure of the warm comfort of the bed. A clock 
chimed somewhere and he sat upright, gazing with 
still drowsy vision about him at his junfamiliar sur- 
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Foundings. By the dim light shining through the 
ground-glass globe of a lamp swinging on the bulk- 
head he made out the white gold-bordered panels, 
the pretty water-colors, the handsome mirror over 
the mahogany chest of drawers opposite his bunk 
where the hands of a little brass clock pointed to- 
wards seven o'clock ; — and it was only after a mo- 
ment's puzzled gathering of his straggling wits that 
memory came back to him and he knew where 
he was. 

On the transom that ran along a couple of feet 
below the edge of the bunk some underclothing was 
laid out, and as he sat lazily making up his mind to 
get out of bed the door of the stateroom opened 
slightly and a hand appeared, depositing a pair of 
newly cleaned shoes on the floor. Jim called out 
and a white-jacketed gray-haired steward, with a 
clean-shaven, square-jawed face as expression- 
less and hard as a block of wood, entered the 
room. 

"Did you wish for anythink, sir?" the man asked. 
"Captain 'Oward says as you're not to disturb your- 
self, sir. You wish to dress, sir? Very good, sir. 
Tve made shift to dry your clothes, sir" — depositing 
Jim's blouse and trousers, neatly folded, on the 
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transom. "There's shaving things and 'ot water 
on the bureau. Anythink else, sir? No, sir? 
Thank you, sir." 

Declining the steward's further proffers of as- 
sistance our friend speedily made his toilet. Cap- 
tain Howard's girth of waist seemed twice that of 
the slender midshipman, but he managed to tuck one 
of that worthy gentleman's shirts under his blouse, 
which as the steward said "'Ooked up to 'is chin." 
Although his garments were rather "mussed" and 
the gold of the braid on his sleeve and the anchor 
on his collar were somewhat tarnished by the sea- 
water, Jim showed but little sign of the fatigue and 
exposure of the night before as half an hour later 
he sat at table with his kind host and Beatrix. Capr 
tain Howard's pretty daughter listened demurely, as 
in answer to her father's questions the young sailor 
told the story of his adventure. Once or twice the 
eloquent expression of her countenance betrayed the 
interest with which she followed his words, and 
when Pickens spoke in grateful acknowledgment of 
Martin's generous self-forgetf ulness in the plunge to 
his rescue when the whale-boat was struck, the glow 
in her eyes and the heightened color of her cheeks 
gave token of her admiration of the coxswain's 
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bravery and unselfish devotion to his friend, his 
officer. 

"Well, my boy, we've got you safe and 
sound aboard here, and worse might have hap- 
pened," said Captain Howard, leaning back in his 
chair. 

"Yes, sir, I know ; still I can't help thinking of 
the men, poor fellows. Martin says he is sure that 
most of them got a hold in the rigging of the bow- 
sprit of the vessel that ran us down, but I am afraid 
some of them must be lost. I am responsible, you 
see, sir, and I . . ." 

The young man's voice shook and he stopped as 
if fearful in the self-consciousness of youth of show- 
ing emotion in the presence of others, particularly 
as he caught, for a second, the s)rmpathetic glance of 
Beatrix's dark eyes fixed full on his. 

"I cannot see that you should take any blame 
on yourself, Pickens," said Captain Howard kindly. 
"It seems to me that as far as you are concerned the 
accident was unavoidable. The lookouts on the ves- 
sel were either careless or their attention was at- 
tracted by the sound of the cruiser's whistles. — The 
main thing for us to consider now is the best way 
of putting you on your ship again. Have you any 
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idea as to how long your Admiral intends to stay 
at Algiers?'* 

"Some days, I believe, sir. I understand the ship 
is to wait for the consul," replied Jim. 

"Well, in that case, the matter is simple enough ; 
we'll keep on to Algiers, and catch the Dearborn 
there." 

"That would be most kind of you, sir, and if it 
would not be trespassing too much. . . ." 

"Now, no comments, young man ! You are under 
my command at present, don't you know," said Cap- 
tain Howard, good-naturedly nodding his head at 
his guest. "Besides, although there has been so 
little wind that we have made but scant headway 
since this morning. Cape Tres Forcas can't be very 
far away, and I don't like the neighborhood." 

"Cape Tres Forcas? Then you were bound for 
Melilla," said Pickens. 

"Yes. We thought we would take a look in there 
to see how the Dons manage things. But whether 
we go there now or not isn't of the slightest con- 
sequence; so instead of heaving to until morning, 
we'll get up steam and jog away for Algiers. It has 
been too thick all day for an observation, and it 
would be just as well, anyway, to keep out to sea. — 
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ril take a turn on deck, and tell Bird about the 
change in our plans.— Oh — er — Steward! Serve 
coffee in the deck-house and let us have some 
cigars !" 

They rose from the table, and Captain Howard, 
thrusting his arms into the sleeves of the overcoat 
brought by the attentive steward, left the saloon 
and a moment later his voice was heard through the 
half-opened skylight as he and the sailing-master met 
on the deck above. 

Jim liked a good cigar after dinner as much as 
any sailorman of his years, but he would have been 
very glad to dispense with the enjoyment of the 
fragrant weed altogether that evening rather than 
miss the opportunity of a tete-d-tete with his host's 
charming daughter. His satisfaction was great then 
when Beatrix, who had left the room, reappeared, 
a long cloak thrown over her shoulders and smil- 
ingly motioned him towards the steps of the com- 
panionway. Around the hatch was built a teak-tim- 
bered house, — rising above the quarter-deck, but low 
enough to give the great main-boom full swing, — 
through the door of which, opening aft, one had 
egress to the open air. Here was the favorite loung- 
in|^-place and smoking-room of Captain Howard, 
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and here it was that Beatrix, too, was wont to pass 
much of her time, where, fully protected from the 
weather, she could yet enjoy the fresh air of the 
sea and through the circular heavy-glassed ports 
could watch all that was going on about her with- 
out exposure to the wind and wet of the open deck. 

Anxious though Pickens was as to the fate of the 
brave fellows of his boat's crew, the contrast of his 
present happy environment with the dangers and 
misery of the night before soothed his troubled mind, 
as seated on the comfortable transom by the small 
square table he listened to the soft voice of his gen- 
tle companion. Now and then Captain Howard 
would join them and sit pulling at his cigar and 
chatting for awhile, but he seemed restless and un- 
easy, soon leaving them to go out on the deck again. 
For the most of the time the young people were 
alone. 

Beatrix told of her home in England, of her father 
and of their life together. Some years before at 
the death of his wife, whom he fondly loved. Cap- 
tain Howard had resigned from the Royal navy, and 
since that time father and daughter had never been 
parted. She was still little more than a child when 
her mother died, but the father's strong love had 
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watched over and cherished her. To him his daugh- 
ter was as the very blood of his heart, nourished and 
warmed by loving and filial devotion on her part, 
and to her his will was almost as the law divine, 
to be respected and obeyed with the full confidence 
of a generous and loyal nature. Under her father's 
protecting care she had seen much more of the world 
than most girls of her age and time, yet though wise 
in many things, the sterling worth of her charac- 
ter — her father's gift of inheritance — ^and her faith 
in what is good and true had kept her innocent and 
free from guile. 

Jim watched as she talked where she leaned back 
on the cushions in the corner of the transom oppo- 
site, her white hands and slender fingers playing in 
and out the meshes of some sort of lace-work she 
was busy at. He saw the dark masses of her hair, 
gradually softened into the shadow behind her head, 
sweeping her white forehead and curling about her 
small shapely ear; the delicate arch of the brows; 
the shadow of the long lashes on the soft cheek as 
the full lids drooped over the eyes cast down upon 
her work. Sometimes as in the earnestness of her 
talk Beatrix looked up at him, Jim's eyes, 
which had never quailed in the face of any mere 
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man, would waver and drop, as if in confused dread 
that she might read in them the ever-increasing ad- 
miration of her beauty growing in the young sailor's 
honest heart. 

Absorbed as they were in their conversation 
sounds from without fell on inattentive ears. With 
a sort of subconsciousness of scrape of shovel, the 
occasional clank of iron and whiff of coal-smoke that 
drifted in through the open door, they knew that 
the fires were lit and that steam was being made, 
and they felt rather than heard that the sails were 
being lowered and furled. 

"Yes. We're under way," said Jim in answer to 
an inquiring look from his companion as a jarring 
tremor and thud, quickly subsiding into a smooth 
rhythmic beat, showed that the engine had come to 
life. 

"Well, papa is as good as his word, you see. How 
far is it to Algiers, Mr. Pickens?" 

"I don't know exactly; I haven't looked at 
the chart — ^under four hundred miles, I should 
say." 

"I fear the Fleur-de-Lis is not a very fast 
steamer," said Beatrix. "Papa never uses the en- 
gine when he can possibly avoid it. / think sailing 
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is so much pleasanter than steaming, do not you? 
I do wish we had a favorable wind ; then we could 
put you on your ship so much the sooner, you know. 
I should be so glad !" 

"Should you ?" Jim said, somewhat ruefully. 

"Of course. Should not you?" Beatrix replied 
with a pretty look of surprise; then with a slight 
contraction of her brows, but still a smile dimpling 
her cheeks : "What I mean to say is— oh, you know 
what I mean. — Goodness, half-past nine, is it?" — ^as 
three bells sounded. — "What a chatterbox you must 
think me. I must really go below and leave you 
to your cigar; I see you have not even lighted it 
Good-night!" and Beatrix, rising, gathered up her 
work. 

Jim stood aside to let her pass. 

"Good-night, Miss Howard," he said with a bow, 
and now his gaze did not falter as he looked squarely 
at her. "I wish I could tell you how grateful I am 
for your father's and your kindness." 

Beatrix paused at the top of th6 steps, one hand 
on the rail, while with the other she held her gath- 
ered skirts. 

"There arc no thanks due us, Mr. Pickens," she 
said, a friendly look in her clear blue eyes. "It 
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has been a great satisfaction to papa to know that 
it was the Fleur-de-Lis that so opportunely came 
to the help of yourself and that splendid fellow, your 
coxswain. I hope you will bring him to me to- 
morrow, and let me know him. Good-night again !" 
and this time the young girl held out her hand to 
Jim's quick eager grasp. \ 

Sacred to the lady of the Fleur-di^Lis was the 
after-cabin, and its interior, from the white-spread, 
brass standing bedstead to the rich Oriental rugs 
that covered its deck, bore witness of the lavish affec- 
tion that met and provided for the young girl's every 
wish and desire. Here it was that Beatrix, a few 
moments after leaving the deck-house, stood by the 
desk placed against the forward bulkhead of her 
cabin. On the panel above it a mirror was secured, 
around and on the frame of which, here and there, 
cards, dance-programmes, cotillion favors, divers 
little knick-knacks — ^souvenirs of pleasant events and 
pleasant people — ^were fastened, and among them a 
score or more of black ribbons with the gold letters 
of the names of warships — ^tokens of sailor tribute 
to a pretty girl — hung in a careless festoon. Most 
of them bore the glorious titles of Her Majesty's 
ships; on two or three, sonorous names of France's 
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fleet or the harsh-sounding appellations of Seine 
Majestaet were emblazoned; only one displayed a 
totem from the white navy of the West — ^U. S. S. 
Dearborn, which Pickens— one day there at Gibraltar 
— ^had asked her to accept, so that she should not 
forget his ship, as he said. Then why, fair reader, 
if such there be who deign to listen to my rough- 
spun yarn, why, I ask, should the sweet English 
girl, — ^breaking into a little embarrassed laugh, as 
if at some secret thought of her own, and with a 
faint blush spreading over her fair face — ^have 
reached up, and taking the Yankee ribbon from 
among its fellows, gather it into a little roll and 
stow it away deep in the dainty corner of a recess 
in her desk ? 

Left to himself Jim lighted his cigar and sat 
dreamily smoking for awhile. His mind seemed 
a confused jumble of delightful yet painful thoughts, 
all tending in one direction like streams converging 
into a river. Through the drifting blue wreaths of 
tobacco smoke, with dream-eyes he still saw Bea- 
trix's tall, slender figure and caught the light of 
her eyes as when she last stood before him. His 
fingers still felt the warmth of her smooth hand 
clasped for a moment in his, and in the sounds of 
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the sea outside and in the music of the deep hum of 
the engines, he seemed to hear, ever repeated, the 
sweet tones of her voice. And yet — ^though he "had 
it bad," as he would, rather inelegantly, have ex- 
pressed it — he struggled hard to bring his thoughts 
to other matters, to his shipmates; to how Jack 
would grieve, and to what he himself should say 
and do on his return to his ship and duties, but 
mingling with «nd ever recurring to his reflections 
Beatrix's winsome face looked into his mind's eye, 
until he sprang to his feet in exasperation at what 
he considered his weakness. 

"What rot! What a monumental ass you are, 
Jim Pickens!" he ejaculated, muttering to himself 
as he relighted his cigar for the tenth time in the 
past fifteen minutes. "Get out of this, you blither- 
ing idiot !" and grabbing up his hat from the tran- 
som, he pushed through the companionway door 
and stepped out on to the deck. 

"Hah, there you are, eh !" cried Captain Howard's 
hearty voice. "'Trix gone below? Have a fresh 
weed." 

The two men stood together, side by side, lean- 
ing their elbows on the low roof of the deck-house, 
smoking and chatting of this and that. The sea was 
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smooth and quiet. The moon had risen, her pale 
round face showing through the heavy mist that 
still spread over the surface of the water. A fresh 
puff of air blew against their faces now and then. 

^'Getting more to the eastward, the wind, what 
there is of it. Then we shall have clear weather, 
and maybe a blow," remarked Captain Howard be- 
tween puffs at his cigar. **Curious, fog often comes 
hereabouts before an easterly wind.'.' 

"It's growing thinner overhead every minute," 
said Jim, looking up. "About where do you make 
us out to be, sir? Miss Howard asked me, and I 
couldn't give her any very accurate information. 
You know I've been asleep all day." 

"Well, if we have a clear horizon — and I think 
we shall very soon now — we ought to make Alboran 
Island light in about an hour," answered Captain 
Howard. "We've had to go entirely by the log. 
There's a southeasterly current that makes down 
here, and as I was telling Bird this morning — Good 
Heavens! What's that?" 

A heavy shock that almost threw the two men 
off their feet ; a crushing, grinding noise ; a shoving, 
scraping, burrowing motion, gradually slowing, and 
the yacht, her screw still turning, stopped short, 
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her steel hull shuddering and shaking like a living 
being reeling under a sudden blow. 

For a moment all was confusion. Those of the 
yacht's people who were below came piling up out 
of the hatches, jostling and pushing one another in 
their haste. Bird had gone to his room only a few 
minutes before, and was leaning over the chart, 
spread out on the shelf in the passage before his 
door, when the shock came. He realized at once, 
when he felt the scraping of the keel and the grad- 
ual stoppage of the yacht's progress, that his vessel 
had grounded, and though stunned for a second, 
as thrown off his balance his head struck hard 
against the bulkhead, he rushed forward and up 
the steel ladder that led from the engine-room to 
the deck, shouting, as he passed, to the engineer 
to stop the engines. At the sound of the skipper's 
strong voice, as the words of command came quick 
and fast, quiet was restored immediately, and the 
men stood about, silently ready to turn to at the 
word. 



CHAPTER X 

HARD AND FAST 

LIKE a curtain that rises, revealing the scene on 
. the stage of a theatre, the mist suddenly 
lifted, melting away and disappearing. 
Seemingly close by, ahead and trending away to 
either side, the dark shape of the land loomed up, a 
high-lifted silhouette against the now almost cloud- 
less sky. The moon, rising full in the heavens, cast 
a wide sheen of quivering light over the sea, spread- 
ing astern, calm and smooth, into the shadowy dis- 
tance. Though staggered and shaken about a bit 
on their pins by the sudden stoppage of the yacht, 
Captain Howard and Jim had quickly recovered 
themselves, and the former betrayed but little sign 
of disturbance, as after a few words of reassurance 
to Beatrix, who, in some alarm, had hurried to the 
companionway, he turned to meet the sailing- 
master. 

"She's stuck hard and fast, sir, and don't budge 
an inch," said Bird, as taking off his cap, he rolled 
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his bandanna handkerchief into a ball, and mopped 
the perspiration off his forehead. The engines 
were working again now, reversed to full speed 
astern. 

"Hard and fast it is," exclaimed Captain Howard, 
looking over the side at the water, foaming and 
swirling towards the bows at the backward thrust 
of the screw. 

The yacht-captain hurried to the fore-chains, 
swinging himself out, and looking down for some 
movement of the schooner. 

"Get into the chains here, one o' you !" he cried, 
dropping back on to the deck. "If you see her 
move, sing out," as a seaman responded to his 
order. 

"Lower away the dinghey!" he shouted. "Mr. 
McCann, take the boat and sound all around the 
ship ! Clear away the jolly-boat, some o' you, and 
stand by to lower!" 

Bird came aft, and stood again by Captain How- 
ard's side. 

"There don't seem to be much chance of getting 
her off this way," he said, as he once more bent 
over the bulwarks; then looked aloft and all about 
him. "The screw's working for all it's worth, but 
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a porous plaster wouldn't stick tighter. Fm going 
to carry out the anchors, and try to heave her off, 
sir/' 

"Best thing you can do, I should say," replied 
Captain Howard. "Anything started below?" 

"I think not, sir. Mr. Corey has made an ex- 
amination, and sa)rs there is no water coming in any- 
where. Lucky we struck sand, sir. A little more 
either way and we'd a piled up on one of them 
fellows," — ^pointing to where some dark objects — 
small islets or bunches of rock — ^showed above the 
surface of the water. "Then it would have been 
good-by all hands !" 

It was only too evident that the schooner's hull 
was deeply imbedded in the sand of the shoal on 
which she had struck. As has been hinted, her en- 
gine was not of very great power, being auxiliary 
only, and intended for use in emergencies such as 
entering and leaving port, or when desirable to make 
head against unfavorable winds, and though pressed 
to its utmost, its strength was not sufficient to draw 
the vessel off into deep water. The skipper was too 
strong in character to "lose his grip" on himself 
under any of the dangers or vicissitudes of the sea- 
farer's life that might confront him, and though 
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keenly feeling his responsibility and deeply mortified 
at the unfortunate occurrence which, he feared, some 
might consider as due to lack of care and good sea- 
manship on his part, he, nevertheless, turned to man- 
fully to rescue the yacht from her precarious posi- 
tion with all the skill of the tried and experienced 
seaman he was. 

The crew, a hardy, sailorly lot of fellows, labored 
hard and willingly, breaking out spare hawser and 
cable, getting the anchors off the bows preparatory 
to carrying them out astern. But none among them 
threw more life and vim into his voluntary work, or 
showed greater zeal and intelligence than our friend 
Martin. As the first mate, Mr. McCann, said after- 
wards, "That blooming Yankee bluejacket seemed 
to be everywhere he was wanted, and nowhere he 
wasn't wanted," doing^ what there was to do at the 
right time and in the right way. The mate soon saw 
that the coxswain knew all about the use of boats in 
carrying out anchors — a difficult, not to say danger- 
ouSy job for the inexperienced — and gladly accepted 
the assistance of Martin's intelligent suggestions and 
ready hands in carrying on the work. 

Throughout the long night all hands labored in- 
cessantly. The. anchors were duly carried astern, 
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lowered into the water, and the cable brought to 
the capstan, but though with the full strength of 
the yacht's company — cook, stewards, and all hands 
— ^taking turn and turn about at the capstan, as they 
"hove round" and the cables strained stiff and hard 
as iron, all efforts were unavailing to move the 
schooner from where — ^as the reddening east be- 
tokened the coming of day — she still lay, held tight 
and motionless, as in the jaws of some submarine 
monster. 

Day broke, bright and fresh, and by the growing 
light the coast stood out sharp and clear. The 
Fleur-de-Lis lay in a deep cove, her bow pointed to- 
wards a sandy beach, some three hundred yards 
away, running its yellow sands to where thick woods 
rose back against a mountain side. To port and to 
starboard the cove curved, stopping at either end in 
high forbidding cliffs rising sheer out of the water. 
Astern the sea lay shimmering in the morning light, 
scarcely a ripple on its blue calm. Not a sound, not 
a movement gave sign of any life, as the weary men 
turned their eyes shorewards. 

"It's no use, sir," Bird heaved a sigh, his face 
haggard with fatigue and betraying in its rugged 
lines the worry and anxiety of his mind. "We'll 
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have to lighten her ; Vm going to let the men have 
some rest. Then we'll turn to again." 

Captain Howard had stretched his tired length 
out on one of the deck transoms by the companion- 
way, and looked up at the sailing-master as the lat- 
ter stood before him. 

"This must be the Cape we've struck, Bird. Why 
don't you send some one around the point to Melilla 
for aid?" he asked. 

"I've already given orders to get the pinnace 
ready, sir. McCann will start as soon as he has 
breakfasted. If we are in under one of the points 
of Tres Forcas, which I think is likely," — Captain 
Howard nodded assent — "he ought to be able to 
bring back help of some kind before long. That 
is, if there's anything in the way of a tug in the 
blooming place. — Beg pardon, sir, but I'm told 
Melilla's a God-forsaken hole." 

"Get a chair and sit down, man! You're tired 
out," said Captain Howard, motioning towards one 
or two folding deck-chairs nearby. "Oh, hang it! 
You may waive etiquette for the time," — as the sail- 
ing-master hesitated — "or better yet — ^turn in for a 
couple of hours." 

Bird shook his head. 
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"No time for that just yet, sir. After the men 
have had breakfast we'll start in to break out the 
coal and provisions. I've already pumped all the 
water out of the tanks I dared.-^-It's a beastly mess 
to get into, sir." 

All this time Pickens had not been idle. In an 
unobtrusive way he had given what aid he could 
to Bird and the mates, even to tailing on to hawser 
and rope with the foremast-hands and adding his 
lusty strength to the heave round of the capstan. 
He could not but feel that their present predicament 
was largely brought about through the desire of his 
host to restore him to his friends without delay ; in 
other words that, had this not been the case, the 
yacht would have been hove to until the fog lifted, 
and that consequently the fact that the schooner was 
so far out of her course would probably have been 
discovered in time to avoid the danger. As it was 
the Fleur-de-Lis h2id been kept under way out of 
consideration for the necessities of his case, and it 
was with the realization of these circumstances that 
he staTnmered out some embarrassed words of re- 
gret, quickly interrupted, however, by Captain How- 
ard in kind and considerate endeavor to put the 
young man at his ease. 
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"No, no, Pickens! Don't call yourself a Jonah," 
he said. "The matter was all thrashed out by Bird 
here and myself last night before we got up steam. 
We thought we were a good ten or twelve miles 
more to the north'ard with plenty of room to pass 
the Cape. But no doubt the log has been under- 
running, and the current has helped to drift us way 
down here so far out of our course. I gave the 
order, so if there is any one to blame, it is myself," 
. with a look and nod towards the sailing-master. 

"Oh, we'll get her off all right, sir." 

Bird's voice took on a more cheerful tone, and his 
stolid face brightened for a second in response to 
his employer's words. 

"Even if this calm don't last, we're well pro- 
tected in here from anything in the way of weather 
for the next twenty-four hours, by the look of 
things. I wouldn't be surprised if we could lighten 
the ship enough to pull her off ourselves before Mc- 
Cann turns up, sir. But I'll send him, anyway; best 
to take no chances." 

The pinnace soon steamed away, disappearing 
around the easternmost point of the cove. The 
chief-mate bore a dispatch from Pickens to Captain 
Brandon which he engaged to send by the cable 
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from Melilla, and our midshipman, his mind much 
relieved, went below to the cold salt-water bath the 
steward had prepared for him. The worthy skipper 
too now finally threw himself down in his bunk, all 
clothed as he was, for an hour's repose. Of all on 
board he needed rest the most. Since leaving 
Gibraltar he had been almost constantly on deck 
and for nearly thirty hours he had not closed his 
eyes. No sooner were all hands called an hour 
later than he was again on deck, where the crew, 
refreshed by their short rest and a plentiful break- 
fast, started cheerily to work in the task of getting 
the coal up out of the bunkers arid over the side. 
The yacht carried four boats in all — the steam- 
pinnace, the jolly-boat, — so called, but really more 
like a gig, and used as such on occasions, — ^the 
dinghey and a light rowboat, the latter reserved for 
the sole use of Captain Howard and his daughter. 
The Dearborn's whale-boat had already proved of 
much service in carrying out the anchors, and now 
it and the jolly-boat were employed in landing the 
sacks of coal, making alternate trips for that pur- 
pose to one of the little islets that lay, but a few hun- 
dred yards away, on the port side. 

The colors which had been run up as usual at 
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eight o'clock, floated from the tall staff at the stern 
where Beatrix was standing. Dressed in dark blue 
with a bit of white here and there — ^sailor's colors — 
she gave no indication in the alert poise of her fig- 
ure that the night had been one of broken rest, as 
with a pair of binoculars to her eyes, her glance 
swept the rugged shores. Jim was close at her side. 
Captain Howard's jolly round face, cigar in mouth, 
looked out of the door of the companionway. An 
hour's nap, a tub and breakfast had completely re- 
stored the genial former officer of Her Majesty's 
Navy, and he looked as "fit," fresh, and rosy as if 
he had never known what fatigue meant. 

He hailed his daughter cheerily. 

"I say, daughter, it will be awfully messy on deck 
here shortly. You had best go below unless you 
want to change the color of your face." 

The first sacks of coal were being hoisted; al- 
ready the dust was clouding the air amidships and 
settling down in grimy soft powder over everything 
on deck. 

"Thank you, kind sir !" Beatrix replied, curtsying 
saucily in her father's direction. "But the steward 
has shut every port and skylight in the cabin tight, 
*Hon account of the dust, miss,' and I should rather 
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turn black as a Hottentot than to retain my white 
face and die a lingering death from suffocation 
below." 

"But, papa," she resumed after a short pause dur- 
ing which she again scanned the shore through the 
glasses, "why can't we take our boat and pull over 
to that pretty beach? We should escape the dust, 
and I think it would be awfully jolly, do not you, 
Mr. Pickens?" 

"Why, certainly, if I'm to be included in the 
crew," answered Jim with a grin and a bow. "That 
is— er — ^unless you have use for me on board, sir," 
he added, turning his head towards the companion- 
way. 

Captain Howard puffed slowly at his cigar, look- 
ing shorewards for some seconds before he replied. 

"N-o— I don't see that there is much for us to do 
on board except to stand by while they are breaking 
out things for'ard there. — Um — ^but as to the beach, 
Trix, — ^the natives about here are none too hospita- 
ble, don't you know." 

"Natives, papa ! Why, one would say no human 
being had ever been here before !" 

"Y-e-s — looks dead enough and all that — but this 
is the Rif coast, and has a bad reputation. — Now, 
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ril tell you what we might do though; you and 
Mr. Pickens and I can take a pull to the mouth of 
the cove, and spy out the lay of the land around 
the other side of the cliffs there. What d'ye 
say!" 

The young people signified ready assent, and in 
a short time our friends embarked and shoved off. 
Their boat was the light, two-oared craft which, as 
before mentioned, Captain Howard and Beatrix 
were wont to use for their own pleasure. In it father 
and daughter had enjoyed many pleasant excursions. 
It was a fad of Captain Howard's to keep it always 
equipped for any occasion of sport or pleasure. 
Lockers, watertight and dry, were fitted on either 
side in the stem-sheets; in one a sporting rifle, in 
the other a shotgun were kept, oiled and clean and 
in constant readiness for use, while under the stern 
seat another receptacle contained fishing-rods, lines, 
and further accessories of the gentle sport. 

Beatrix could handle an oar as skillfully as any 
sailor that ever stepped into a boat. She laughingly 
insisted on taking the bow while her father set the 
stroke, stubbornly rejecting all Jim's proffers to 
take that share of the work on himself, and the 
young man was relegated, somewhat to his confu- 
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sion, to the seat in the stern with nothing stronger 
to pull at than the tiller-ropes. 

Captain Howard had explained his purpose to 
Bird. He did not intend to lose sight of the yacht, 
and it was arranged that if the schooner commenced 
to move before the return of the boat, a recall signal 
should be hoisted. 

The cove was perhaps a mile or more in depth, 
and as the boat moved towards where it opened to 
the sea, indentations in the rocky shores, forming 
smaller coves, were seen here and there. The point 
to the west jutted out, bold and prominent, an enor- 
mous rock at its base shutting out, as yet, all view of 
the coast or sea beyond it. At the eastern end per- 
pendicular cliffs raised their sides ; gulls were flying 
about some deep cavern-like openings at their base, 
but no other token of life broke the quiet calm of 
land and sea. 



CHAPTER XI 

IN PERIL 

STILL keeping well out in the passage the boat 
slid rapidly through the water under the 
easy, steady stroke of the rowers until they 
opened up the point on the right, making out an- 
other headland and a group of small islands beyond. 

"It is just as I thought," said Captain Howard, 
fanning himself with his cap as they lay on their 
oars. "This is Cape Tres Forcas right enough and 
those islands out yonder must be the Farallons. 
Melilla lies just a few miles around the point there. 
The pinnace ought to be nearly there by this time.*' 

"Can we not pull in nearer to where those caves 
are — ^there where the gulls are flying, papa?'* 

Captain Howard, seated half around on the 
thwart and looking in the direction indicated by 
Beatrix, felt a touch on his knee, and turning his 
head, followed the movement of Jim's arm, as he 
pointed towards the headland to the west. Around 
the great rock at its base a large boat was gliding 
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into view. The lateen sail furled on the long yard 
that swung, cross-jack fashion, on the mast; a 
dozen long sweeps out from her sides, beating the 
water in regular strokes; the glitter and flash of 
steel among the bright colored garments of the peo- 
ple who crowded it almost gunwale deep, left no 
room for doubt as to the sort of craft it was, as 
it made straight towards the little rowboat. 

In the cove back of them a half-score smaller 
boats pushed out from the recesses of the land, in 
which, covered by foliage or screened behind rocks, 
they had been concealed; and made for where the 
Fleur-de-Lis was stranded, while on the beach and 
shores running, yelling forms appeared, as if spring- 
ing from out the earth itself. 

The startled occupants of the rowboat heard the 
shouts and cries, the reports of firearms and the 
sputtering scream of the yacht's whistle, as it 
shrieked out its alarm to them. They saw the brief, 
murderous struggle by the whale-boat — ^which with 
its cargo of coal had left the schooner, and had al- 
most reached the little rocky islet — ^the spirts of fire 
and puffs of white smoke about the Fleur-de-Lis as 
the Riffians closed in. 

. The attack l;iad happened so suddenly, the sur- 
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prise had been so great that, for a moment, they 
sat ahnost motionless, their horror-stricken minds 
hardly comprehending the reality of the scene spread 
before their frightened eyes. Captain Howard's 
first impulse was to turn back. Then the fighting 
instinct of the race awakened, but instantly he re- 
alized the folly of such a course as the thought of 
his child's peril rose within him. The Rif boat was 
bearing down upon them rapidly. The only, the 
desperate chance was flight — ^flight in the hope that 
the pursuing pirates, lured by the prospect of greater 
gain in the spoils of their comrade boats, would 
abandon the chase of the lesser quarry. 

Encouraging words on his lips, but with sinking 
heart, the father gave one backward look into the 
daughter's eyes; then bent forward to the stroke. 
Pale to the very lips, eyes open large in terror, but 
with the blood of a hundred fighting-men burning 
in her heart ; with head erect and nostrils wide, the 
noble girl responded to the call of her parent, and 
she knew two brave men would die before harm 
should come to her. 

Pickens had risen, making as if to step forward 
to take Beatrix's place, but all had happened too 
quickly, and the pirate boat, though still some hun^ 
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dreds of yards away, was coming up so rapidly that 
even a moment's delay might be fatal. 

Jim glanced back. The Riffians were directly 
astern now ; the rowers had quickened their stroke, 
the red shirt of the man in the bows oscillating in 
measured swing to the sweep of the long oars. 

"The rifle! The rifle! Which locker, sir?" Jim 
panted out. 

"The starboard one," came back through Captain 
Howard's clenched teeth. 

In a moment the midshipman had torn back the 
lid and pulled out the gun, tearing off the woolen 
wrappings. Breaking open a box of ammunition he 
slipped some cartridges into the magazine and kneel- 
ing on the bottom of the boat, he turned his face 
towards the pursuers. Throwing off his blouse he 
rolled it into a thick bunch on the cushion of the 
thwart, and working his elbows down into the cloth, 
turned partly on his side, as he thrust the muzzle of 
his rifle out over the stem and laid his cheek down 
to the stock. 

"Oars!" he commanded and his companions 
ceased the stroke. 

Now, Jim Pickens, remember the lessons of your 
boyhood days in the dark swamps of your native 
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Southland! Remember who it was that beat all 
records of Uncle Sam's young chickens — ^ay, and 
the marines, too, — ^at the butts of the Naval Acad- 
emy ! Steady, lad, steady ! 

Ha ! you of the red shirt ! Does nothing tell you ? 
Cannot you feel in your hot Moslem blood the chill 
of the gleam of the gray American eye, cold and 
hard as the steel along which it glances! 

A second or two an^ the rifle spoke; the man in 
the red shirt collapsed, his body slipping down over 
the oar. There was hurried movement of confusion 
— ^yells of rage and surprise — a sputtering of shots 
and bullets spat-spatting on the water — ^but in 
another moment the long sweeps were thrash- 
ing again as the pirate-boat — ^its headway only 
momentarily checked — came steadily and swiftly 
onward. 

Four hundred yards ! Jim adjusted the sight, and 
again his finger pressed the trigger. Another mo- 
ment of confusion, another burst of fierce yells — 
again the spattering of bullets in the water around 
about them. But undaunted in ferocious bravery 
the Riffians still pressed the chase. 

At his back Jim heard the labored panting breath 

of his friends; they had resumed their pull at the 
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oars, and for a few moments the light boat slid 
ahead, gaining on its pursuers. 

Spat ! A bullet ripped the g^wale. 

With a loud cry Beatrix dropped her oar and sank 
on her knees at her father's side. Springing to his 
feet as the boat lost headway, Jim looked down into 
Captain Howard's face upturned to his. The 
father's right arm pressed his daughter to him; the 
left hung limp and the blood from a wound in his 
shoulder was already staining the shirt that showed 
through the open coat. 

"Do not let them have her !" he gasped. 

The young sailor's eyes, somber as with a dark 
shadow of rage and grief, turned to the crouching 
girl, then back to those of the older man. For one 
short second their looks met in a gaze, as if search- 
ing, one the other, the very depths of their souls, 
then parted — ^but the two men understood. 

Standing erect, Pickens faced the oncoming boat, 
grimly awaiting the end. Anger and hate showed in 
the set jaws and tight-shut mouth ; despair and love 
— love, sudden, intense, overpowering, such as 
comes to few men, racked him with almost physi- 
cal pain at every beat of his strong young heart. 

He pushed cartridge after cartridge into the slot, 
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until the magazine was full. Every bullet there 
should have its billet, of that be sure ! One he would 
keep for the last, not for the fiends beyond there, 
but 

Two hundred yards! With snarling shouts of 
triumph the pirates urged their boat through the 
water. They had ceased to fire — the quarry was 
safe enough now. 

Fifty yards more now, and then — ^look out ! ! You 
shall be the first, you black-bearded hound in the 
stem there ! Jim poised the rifle in his hands, his 
finger ready to the trigger ; his eye— cold and hard 
again now, with the ominous light of the "like to 
kill" shining in the contracted pupil — sought out 
the tall form of the pirate leader, standing to the 
heavy tiller. Steadily, without a tremor, the rifle 
rises to the shoulder — ^then pauses with, a sudden 
jerk as 

Thud hrrrwee-eeeshshsh paff ! ! ! 

a far-away dull shock bursts out as from over the 
sea back beyond ; a whirring, shrieking, hissing rush 
parts the atmosphere above ! 

A spout of white water, high-thrown in air just 
off the bow. of the. pirate — another a hundred yards 
astern— again a distant splash of white spray 
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further on, and then a sudden small cloud of tawny 
vapor over the rocks of the shore! 

Again a distant thud ! Again the whirring scream 
overhead, but this time a bright flash and a burst 
of smoke and splinter-dust right in the midst of 
the pirate crew ! 

Smashed oars, fractured planks flew upwards and 
dropped in a shower of jagged wood around about ; 
white garments suddenly red-drenched, as the wear- 
ers sunk lifeless or sprang upwards to fall back, torn 
and mangled bodies, in the debris of the boat or into 
the sea. The mast, witli the heavy yard, wavered, 
swung, and came crashing down, and the pirate- 
boat, her sides ripped and blown apart, rolled, 
lurched, turned over — in an instant a submerged and 
broken mass of wreckage. Here and there a head 
appeared above the water as some survivor of her 
crew, battling for life, sought to gain the shore, or 
hard hit and exhausted, threw up his hands and sank 
from view below the surface. 

Over by the islands off the Cape yonder a steamer 
swept into view. Sharp-tongued darts of flame flick- 
ered through the white smoke that puffed in rounded 
clouds out from over her sides and drifted away in 
yellow sulphurous vapor astern, while shell after 
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shell hurtled through the air, searching out the Rif- 
fian boats that now were pulling away from the 
stranded yacht in panic-stricken flight to the 
wooded, rock-strewn shores of the cove. 

In the shape of the black hull, the light color of 
smoke-stack and upper-works, by her generail trim, 
shipshape look, Pickens at once recognized the na- 
tionality of the craft that bore down towards where 
the boat was drifting, even before the fluttering 
bunting of the symbol of Great Britain's power on 
the seas had shown through the smoke of her 
artillery. 

Slowly, with gradually decreasing way, the sharp- 
prowed war-vessel approached. Her guns were 
quiet now and the sing-song cry of the seamen in 
the chains, heaving the lead, the occasional voice 
of authority and the shrill pipe of the boatswain's 
whistle alone broke the disciplined silence of her 
crew. On the bridge dark figures of men moved 
or stood in groups of two and three; the decks were 
alive with blue-clad sailors as the high davits along 
the sides turned out-board, and the boats swung 
ready for lowering. 

The contrast between joy at their deliverance and 
the despair that had filled the hearts of Jim and 
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his companions but a few moments before may be 
left to the imagination of the reader. Captain 
Howard, gratitude in his soul for the intervention 
that had saved his daughter from death or a still 
more dreadful fate, sought with tender loving words 
to soothe her, as almost overcome with apprehen- 
sion and solicitude for her father, Beatrix now 
strove with trembling hands to staunch the blood 
that flowed from his wound. 

"There — there, little girl! It is nothing, pet! 

See — I can move my arm " with a grimace of 

pain. — "You are safe, daughter! Thank God! 
Thank God!" 

For one brief moment the gallant sailor yielded 
to his emotion and the gray crest of his hair touched 
the girl's dark locks, as he bent his head and kissed 
her cheek. 

Pickens still stood upright in the stern. The man- 
of-war had now come to a stop abreast of the boat 
close by, and Jim hailed : 

"The cruiser there!" 

An officer, the gold bands of a commander on his 
sleeve, came to the side-rail of the bridge, and doff- 
ing his cap as he saw a lady in the boat, waved it in 
reply. 
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"Captain Howard is wounded, sir !" Jim shouted. 
"Will you take us on board?" 

"Certainly!" came the answer back. "Can you 
come alongside? — Hold on! Better not try — Fll 
send a boat." 

In a few moments our friends found themselves 
at the starboard side of the cruiser, where in consid- 
erate forethought of the condition of the wounded^ 
man and the lady with him, the accommodation- 
ladder had been quickly shipped. 

Meanwhile the other boats of the cruiser had been 
lowered, and now armed bluejackets swarmed over 
the ship's bulwarks and crowded down her sides 
into them. Jim, assured of the present safety of his 
friends, picked up his blouse from the thwart where 
he had placed it, and the rifle still in his hand, 
stepped from the rowboat over the gunwale of a 
cutter just shoving off and seated himself calmly 
by the side of the rather astonished young officer 
in command. 

"I'm going with you. I haven't got through with 
those devils yet," he said. 

Ready hands stretched forth to help Captain 
Howard and Beatrix out of their boat on to the 
grating of the ladder. As the young girl stepped 
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across a thwart, she saw, lying in the bottom of 
the boat, Pickens' leather wallet where it had fallen 
from his blouse. Instinctively Beatrix bent down 
and picking up the wallet slipped it into the pocket 
of her skirt, then followed her father up the ladder 
to the deck. 

At the word from the "first lieutenant,** as his 
boat pulled out ahead, the white cutters, forming 
for attack as they moved, jumped forward at the 
stroke of the sturdy British sailors like horses to 
the touch of the spur. 

As we have seen, the attack on the Fleur-de-Lis 
had come with such surprising suddenness that her 
crew, — ^part of it on the yacht, part of it in the boats 
conveying the coal to the islet — ^taken utterly una- 
wares, had been able to oppose but slight resistance 
to the fierce onslaught of the Riffians. The men in 
the whale-boat, unarmed save for their oars, had 
quickly succumbed under the murderous blows of 
the ferocious tribesmen. The people on the yacht 
had either been killed or driven below, when the pi- 
rates, in their turn surprised through the unex- 
pected arrival on the scene of the warship, sought 
safety in a wild scramble of their boats for the shore, 
where their comrades, scattered and driven by the 
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cruiser's shells, had already brojcen away to the shel- 
ter of the ravines and gullies that scarred the moun- 
tain sides. It was to capture and destroy the pirate 
craft, to inflict as severe a punishment as possible 
on their owners and to rescue the survivors of the 
schooner's crew, that the cruiser's boats had been 
called away, and were now endeavoring to hunt 
down or intercept such of the pirates as had not 
already reached a place of safety. 

Pickens fingered the lock of the rifle ominously as 
he gazed with battle-lustful eyes out ahead over 
the bluejackets in the boat. The young officer at 
his side glanced at him with some curiosity. 

"I say — ^look here — if you don't mind— er — ^who 
the deuce are you?" he asked. 

"Name is Pickens, United States Navy," an- 
swered Jim curtly. 

"United Sta— what! You don't mean it! Then 

why are you " Jim glared at him savagely. — 

"Oh — ^ncver mind ! Got your blood up, I see. Tell 
all about it after we've given those beggars a jolly 
good licking. What ! — Hit her up, lads ! Send her 
along!" 

Jim's blood was up, and so too was that of the 
pink-cheeked young chap alongside him. Just 
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ahead, separated from the other Rif boats that were 
spreading in all directions over the water of the 
cove, was one whose occupants, straining with all 
their, strength in frenzied eflforts. to escape, had 
headed it in close to a little point. But cut oflf from 
refuge there by the rapid approach of one of the 
other cutters, it had swerved; lost distance, and now 
swung but a few yards away, diagonally across the 
bows of the boat Jim was in. 

"Hurrah, lads, we've got 'em !" shouted the Eng- 
lish lieutenant, pulling his revolver from the holster. 
"In bows there! Lay *em aboard! Jam their bally 
old knives down their yapping throats !'* 

With a grinding crash and splintering of oars the 
two boats scraped together, side by side. Fierce 
yells from Berber throats, hoarser Teuton shouts, 
the spitting of revolvers, and Jim, in one bound, 
was towering in the fuU six feet of his height in the 
Rif boat, laying about him with the heavy rifle like 
a thresher among the grain. 

All was over in a minute. Some of the Riffians 
had leapt overboard, and were swimming, ducking, 
and diving to dodge the shots sent after them, mak- 
ing for the land. Three lay lifeless under the 
thwarts, while one of the man-of-war's men, bleeding 
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from a great long gash on his head, was being lifted 
back into the cutter by his shipmates. 

The bodies of the Riffians were thrown into the 
water, their boat smashed ahd stove in by axe- 
blows; the English officer, panting and breathing 
hard with the exertion of the chase and fight, turned 
to Jim, who silently gripped the proffered hand, and 
the two young men, "Britisher" and "Yankee," 
smiled grimly one into the other's eyes. 



CHAPTER XII 
fire! 

DURING the turmoil and excitement of the 
running fight with the Riffians, all hands 
in the boats and on the cruiser had been 
too intent on the work in hand to give much thought 
as to what might be taking place on the Fleur-de- 
Lis, but now the clamor of her bell, tolling in rapid 
strokes, called all eyes in her direction. 

Through a brown haze floating over her decks, 
three or four figures of men were seen hurrying 
about. Then the clanging of the bell suddenly 
ceased as whirls of thick smoke, growing denser and 
darker every second, rolled from out the skylights 
and hatches between the masts, and rising high in 
air, drifted in a black cloud sluggishly to leeward. 

In baflled fury at the interruption of their orgy 
of murder and pillage the vengeful Berbers had set 
fire to hangings and bedding in saloon and state- 
rooms before taking to their boats, a delay that 
proved fatal to some of them, as has been seen. 
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The light woodwork had rapidly spread the flames, 
and before Martin and the few men of the crew 
still on board realized fully what had happened, the 
space from the saloon to forward of the engine- 
room was one mass of roaring, crackling fire. 

Besides Martin but six or seven of the yacht's 
company — a couple of foremast-hands, the cook, 
stewards — ^were left on board. Bird lay stretched, 
stark, on the deck by the mainmast; the worthy 
sailing-master's wife and little ones would never 
welcome him home to the modest white house in the 
quiet town of Deal. The chief-mate was absent with 
the pinnace ; Mr. Corey, the second-mate, had been 
one of the ill-fated men in the whale-boat; the en- 
gineer was missing. 

Martin tried to reach the pumps to couple on the 
hose, but the suffocating smoke drove him back. In 
desperation he sprang to the bell and sent its appeal 
for help ringing out over the water; then as the 
fire burst upwards through the hatches he rushed 
aft through the blinding smoke towards the stern. 

His companions had jumped to the dinghey and 
were making ready to lower. 

"Get away from that boat, you swabs !" bellowed 
the honest coxswaip, as pulling a belaying pin out 
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of the rail at the mast, he shouldered his way in 
among them, flinging them right and left. "Lay 
aft in the stern there, damn you! Lay aft, I tell 
youl rn stave in the skull of the first son of a 
sea-cook that tries to get away from the ship before 
I give the word." 

Whatever might have been the effect under ordi- 
nary circumstances of such high-handed assump- 
tion of authority on the part of a stranger — and a 
"bloomin' Yankee" at that — ^the men, not a bad lot 
but momeiitarily. panic-stricken and wanting some 
one to lead them, fell back, making no resistance 
and showing but little resentment as with prods 
and thumps of the belaying-pin the man-of-war's 
man enforced his commands. 

"Where's the young woman wot looks after the 
lady?" he cried. 

A shrill scolding voice and a vigorous tapping on 
the glass of the closed skylight over the after-cabin 
was his answer, 

"There — listen to that ! A nice lot o' tailors, ain't 
yeh ! Shove off, an' leave a fee-male in distress, eh ! 
Wah — ^yeh make me tired! Comin', ma'am, com- 
in'l"— as the screams and tapping redoubled in 
energy. 
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As yet the fire had not burned its way into the 
passage between the saloon and the after-cabin. The 
heavy teak-wood door to the saloon had swung shut 
and the flames had not broken through the bulkhead 
that separated it from the compartments further 
astern. 

Martin sprang down the steps of the companion- 
way, but pull and shove as he might the door of the 
after-cabin would not budge. Strangling and half- 
stifled with the pungent smoke that filled the 
passage,, the coxswain abandoned the attempt, and 
making his way on deck again, with one strong jerk, 
threw open the skylight. 

"You'd 'ave saved time, if you 'ad done that be- 
fore. Do you suppose I couldn't 'ave opened the 
door myself, if I 'adn't locked it, and lost the key?" 

Beatrix's maid stood on a chair in the cabin be- 
low, a hairbrush, with which she had been rapping 
on the skylight, in her hand. Two or three wooden 
drawers, pulled from the chests and lockers and 
packed with clothing, lay on the floor, while on the 
transom, on the bed, dresses, hats, — -well, ladies, all 
sorts of "things" — lay in confused heaps where the 
maid had thrown them. 

Martin, with the others in a little crowd behind 
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him around the opening, looked down in open- 
mouthed astonishment. 

"Well, what are you lookin' at?" exclaimed the 
young woman with an angry stamp of her foot as 
she stepped from the chair to the floor. "Can't some 
of you come 'ere and 'elp me with these things !" 

The coxswain bent down in some bewilderment, 
and stretching out his great muscular arms, said : 

"Give us yer hands, ma'am, an' I'll heave yeh out 
o' that in a jiffy." 

"Ow! reely now — ^ain't we po-lite!" sneered the 
maid, a comely lass even in her present excitement 
and rage. "Ow! you lazy, good-for-nothin's ! 
You'd stand about with your dirty 'ands be'ind your 
backs an' let my poor young lady's things bum an' 
go to rack an' ruin — I say, you — Steward," she 
screamed, shaking her clenched hand at that stolid 
individual peering imperturbably down at her over 
Martin's shoulder. "You wait till Captain 'Oward 
'ears of your conduck " 

The steward pushed by Martin and swung him- 
self down into the cabin; raising the drawers, he 
handed them up one after the other. Then, with- 
out a word or the least change in the wooden ex- 
pression of his hard-lined face, he suddenly grasped 
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the girl, pinning her arms down to her sides, and 
dragged her under the skylight. 

"Well, ril be dingswiggled !" was the coxswain's 
only remark as he dropped down alongside of the 
pair, and the two men, lifting the amazed woman, 
too astonished and scandalized at such unceremoni- 
ous treatment to more than struggle feebly, shoved 
her bodily up through the open skylight, and de- 
posited her, limp and disheveled, on the deck just as 
the first of the cruiser's bluejackets came tumbling 
over the side. 

It was high time. The panels of the saloon bulk- 
head bulged and cracked, a yellow tongue of flame 
licked through, and in a moment the companion- 
way was ablaze. The crews of the cruiser's boats 
could do little to check the fire. It was impossible 
to get at the pumps an)rwhere; glowing sparks and 
smoke whirled up out of the engine-room hatch and 
the sails took fire, the flames running up the rig- 
ging and blazing out in the furled topsails above 
the crosstrees. 

Meanwhile the warship — which proved to be 

Her Majesty's Ship Orestes, Commander Willeston 

Hawke, Royal Navy, commanding — lay to off the 

entrance to the cove. Regard for the safety of his 
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vessel might probably have prevented Captain 
Hawke from taking his sThip close enough to the 
yacht to bring the streams from her fire-hose to bear, 
but even were he content to take the risk, the cruiser 
drew too much water to permit such a course with- 
out the certainty of going aground herself. Never- 
theless every effort was made with all methods that 
could be suggested, or availed of, to save the Fleur- 
de-Lis from complete destruction, but though the 
British bluejackets and the survivors of her com- 
pany worked hard and manfully, all hope of salvage 
was finally abandoned and the order was reluctantly 
given for the boats to return to the ship. 

Reverently and tenderly lifted from the deck of 
the burning yacht by the hands of his own men, the 
body of poor Captain Bird had been placed in one of 
the boats, and together with those of his shipmates 
who, full of life and vigor but a few hours ago, 
had met death, sudden and unwarned, at the re- 
morseless hands of the Riffians, was conveyed to 
the cruiser, which, hoisting in her boats, immediately 
put to sea. 

The sun sank low. Drifting clouds scudded 
across the sky before a breeze from the eastward 
that ruffled the surface of the water, hitherto so 
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calm that day, and the waves broke with hollow, 
sullen sound against the sides of the Orestes as she 
lay to, head on to the sea. The ensign, half-masted, 
flapped in the wind, as the crew of the warship mus- 
tered on the decks obedient to the summons of "All 
Hands — bury the dead !" 

The owner of the Fleur-de-Lis felt the loss of his 
sailing-master and his men most keenly. Fortu- 
nately he had not been dangerously hurt by the ball 
of the Riffian, but the loss of blood and the shock 
of the wound had greatly weakened him. Neverthe- 
less, despite the representations of the cruiser's sur- 
geon. Captain Howard insisted on conducting the 
last rites himself, and all honored the tears that wet 
his cheek as reading the solemn lines of the burial 
service he consigned the bodies of his late subor- 
dinate and lo)ral friend and his shipmates to the 
deep. — 

A few moments of silence — ^then the thud and 
shuffle of many feet, the shrilling of boatswain's 
pipes, and gruff-voiced orders. A whir of the steam- 
steering gear as the helm went over, — a stroke on 
the engine-room gong and the ship's hull trembled, 
as she lifted her bows to the clutch of the waves and 
slowly gathered way. With a long angry shaft of 
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light gleaming across the broken water the sun 
dropped from view. Far astern a ragged-edged 
mass of smoke, dull glowing at its base, — ^the funeral 
pall of the Fleur-de-Lis — drifted across the looming 
headlands as the Orestes, pointing her prow north- 
east by east, settled down to a ten-knot speed, push- 
ing out over the sea into the lowering shadows of 
the falling night. 



CHAPTER XIII 



'let the dead -bury their dead'* 



ON the port-beam the land showed dimly 
through the rain, as steaming slowly by 
the Cape of Mt. Boron, the Dearborn 
headed gradually in towards the harbor of Ville- 
franche. 

It was the morning of the seventh day since the 
disappearance of Pickens and the coxswain. The 
testimony of those of the crew of the life-boat who, 
clinging to the rigging of the bowsprit of the col- 
liding ship, had seen their officer and the coxswain 
swallowed up in the waves under her bows, was too 
convincing to admit of much doubt as to their fate; 
yet before giving them up utterly for lost, Captain 
Brandon had made every effort in his power to find 
some trace of the missing men. Though the cruiser 
had again and again circled about the spot where, 
as it was supposed, the whale-boat had gone down, 
and again and again her sweeping searchlights had 
sought in vain to penetrate the thick mist while 
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every man on deck strained sight and hearing, no 
sign or sound of their ill-starred shipmates re- 
warded the anxious search, and hope for them ulti- 
mately abandoned, the Dearborn once more took 
up her course onward through the fog. 

The days that followed were not eventful. The 
names of Naval-Cadet James Marion Pickens and 
Thomas Martin, coxswain, were entered on the 
ship's log as lost at sea and the formalities as to 
inventory of their effects duly carried out, as pro- 
vided in the Regulations for the Government of the 
Navy. Otherwise life on the cruiser went on as 
though nothing out of the common had occurred to 
disturb even momentarily the regular routine of 
existence of the half-thousand human souls aboard 
her. 

4 

Yet it must not be supposed that Pickens' friends 
lightly forgot him or thought of his apparent sad 
end other than with feelings of sorrow and regret. 
Still he had but met the fate that might come to any 
of them — it was one of the risks of their trade — ^and 
while all of Jim's messmates missed his honest face 
and cheery laugh at the mess-table or in the smok- 
ing-comer of the gun-deck, to Schomburg, most of 
all, grief at the loss of his room-mate and the close 
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intimate companion and friend of the four years at 
the Naval Academy came with almost overwhelm- 
ing force. But there is little time for joy or grief 
in the ship-life of a modem navy, and strenuous 
work and the performance of duties, never to be 
avoided, had already dulled, as it were, in the few 
days that had passed, the sharper edges of a grief 
even as great as his. With many heavy sighs and 
the moisture of tear-wet eyes dimming the lenses 
of his spectacles, Mr. Black had closed Pickens' ac- 
counts on the paymaster's books. By the time the 
Dearborn sailed from Algiers and pointed straight 
across the Mediterranean for the French coast and 
Villefranche, to all outward appearances normal 
conditions once more prevailed in the steerage-mess. 

It was raining heavily as the handsome cruiser, 
her motion on the smooth water scarcely perceptible, 
glided up to the great white buoy where the French 
man-of-war cutter — ^the yellow oilskins of its crew 
glistening where the light from the gray sky drew 
patches like wet silver on the folds — ^lay ready to 
make the visiting warship fast to her moorings. 

The fantastic shapes of their huge black hulls 
half veiled by the falling rain, the French battle- 
ships lay heavily at their moorings; the high hills 
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bordering the harbor loomed beyond like blurred 
and indistinct shadows, soon to fade from view in 
the dense clouds of powder-smoke that rolled slug- 
gishly across the bay, as salute in greeting from 
the ship was answered by salute in welcome from 
the shore. 

The bad weather did not last long. Before noon 
of the day of the Dearborn's arrival the clouds broke 
away, lingering and drifting in fleecy mist-masses 
across the upper ridges of the hills, dissipating 
slowly until the sky spread clear and bright over- 
head, vying in the intensity of its azure with the 
limpid blue of the Tideless Sea, breathing softly in 
long, unbroken, smooth swells far to the horizon 
out beyond the harbor's mouth. Days of undis- 
turbed calm, of soft and balmy air succeeded; two 
more white ships of the American squadron had 
come into port and lay moored astern of the flag- 
ship; the arrival of another was looked for in a few 
days. Meanwhile drills were generally suspended 
and the Yankee sailors — officers and men, all that 
could be spared from the routine duties of their 
ships— enjoyed red-letter days of unwonted relaxa- 
tion in the shore-leaves and liberty freely given. 
The families of some of the officers, among them 
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the Admirars, were staying at Nice, or on the lovely 
shores of Beaulieu just around the peninsula on 
the opposite side of the bay, and picnics, riding or 
driving parties, dinners, the theater or concert of an 
evening, all the gay life of the beautiful winter re- 
sorts, presented a seemingly inexhaustible embarras 
de choix of pleasant things to do.' Over beyond, 
where gray-walled Monaco rested on her rock jut- 
ting out into the sea, Monte Carlo spread the fas- 
cinating allurement of its temptations. 

Leaning on his elbows, Jack Schomburg stood by 
the low stone wall which ran alongside the smooth 
hard road, aimlessly twirling his cane with listless 
fingers. As the white dust that covered his shoes be- 
tokened he had been off for a walk, climbing up the 
steep mountain side to the village of Eze, perched — 
surrounded by its crumbling walls— on the very top 
of the crag, rising, high up, back from the road be- 
hind him. His heart was heavy and sore within 
him for his mind was full of thoughts of his missing 
friend. How often of an evening at sea, when they 
had tramped up and down the deck together, had. 
they talked over what they should do once their 
cruise had brought them to Nice and the lovely 
Riviera. As a boy Pickens had lived abroad for a 
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time, and with his parents had spent a winter at 
Nice. Although but a little chap then he had re- 
tained many pleasant memories of his boyish days 
here, and he and Jack had made no end of plans 
for knocking about together. Of this same old town 
of Eze Jim had told his friend ; of the good old priest 
who lived all alone in the little house by the half- 
ruined church on the mountain top, and thither Jack 
had climbed his way that afternoon. He had found 
the little house, but the old priest had been laid 
away to rest some years now under the stone floor 
of the chapel. Jack had been cordially received by 
the slim, gentle-voiced young cure, his successor, 
who had shown him over the ancient fastness and 
had entertained his chance visitor from over the seas 
with simple but kindly hospitality. The young 
priest had accompanied Jack for some distance down 
the mountain side again, parting with him at the 
turning of the path by the ruins of an ancient mill, 
to return to his duties. Even now the tinkle of the 
bell, mellow and sweet in the distance, came softly 
^ down from the high peak, ringing out the call for 
evening prayer to the good cure's scattered little 
flock. 

"What good times we could have had," — ^sighed 
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Jack. Then with a smile as the thought struck him : 
"But I'm afraid the rascal would more likely be 
gallavanting with the pretty girls at Nice, or pitch- 
ing into the fun at Monte Carlo, than climbing 
mountain sides. — ^Ah, Jim — ^Jim— old man" — and 
the young sailor's sight, veiled by unshed tears, grew 
dim, as with unconscious eyes he gazed dreamily out 
over the sea. 

Through the open windows of a villa, whose 
white walls gleamed in the sunlight amongst the 
maze of orange trees and date palms of the garden 
beyond, came the faint tones of a piano and the 
music of a woman's voice, sweet and soft; away off, 
up the road somewhere, the thud-thud of horses' 
hoofs sounded in rhythmic beat. 

Jack took a cigar from his case and lighted it. 
Trundling a handcart— on which was perched a 
large cock, its big red comb bedecked with bunches 
of tri-colored ribbon and little silver bells — a dimin- 
utive old man came towards the spot where the 
young man stood, and stopping, took off his broad- 
brimmed hat, uncovering a shock of white hair. 

"Had Monsieur a match for lighting the pipe of 
a poor old boy? Merci, Monsieur! 'Cristi! how it 
makes warm here on the grand route — ^and the dust 
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— that renders you a thirst — ! What! a franc for 
drink! Ah, merci bien. Monsieur! Monsieur is 
English, that sees itself well ! The English are al- 
wayis generous. No? not English. — A-a-ah, Amer- 
ican ! ! ! My faith, yes, I know that — Brazil ! Mon- 
sieur smiles — but why then ? Well, better the smile 
than the tear. Monsieur desires . that Dodor 
shall" — stroking the cock gently — "No? Without 
doubt Monsieur has right; that serves only for the 
children. But what would you that one should 
make! One must live — thanks again, Monsieur. 
Good fortune!" and the old fellow pushed on once 
more. 

The thud-thud of horses' hoofs and the roll of 
wheels sounded louder and nearer — now lost in one 
of the tunnels under the cliffs by which the road 
wound, now breaking out again on the highway — 
until an open carriage, its horses moving at a sharp 
trot, approached around the wide sweep of the curve. 
In the young man by the side of a very handsome 
woman, richly and faultlessly gowned, who turned 
her bold eyes in Schomburg's direction as the car- 
riage passed, he recognized his messmate. Mack. 

He raised his hat, as Mack, looking back, smiled 
and waved his hand. Jack wondered who his ship- 
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mate's companion might be ; in the casual glimpse he 
had caught she did not seem to him to be an Ameri- 
can or Englishwoman. But after all what business 
was it of his! The question was — what should he 
do with himself this evening? He did not care to 
go back to the ship; everybody in his mess would 
be ashore, except one or two detained on board on 
duty, and, most likely, he should have to dine alone. 
He did not relish the prospect of mooning about the 
deck or spending the evening by himself in the bare 
and cheerless messroom with only his thoughts for 
company, or sitting over a book he knew he would 
not read. For though Schomburg mourned his 
friend with a deep and yearning sorrow, youth is 
youth and craves companionship with its kind, and 
good, sound health and a sane young mind look not 
back to death but to life and the enjoyment of the 
good things thereof. 

No, he would not go back to the ship now. He 
would go where there were changing crowds of 
pleasure-seeking people, where there were light and 
life and music. He would be sure to run across 
some of his friends somewhere, and they could dine 
together — ^a first-rate dinner — and return on board 
later in the evening. He could have the dust 
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brushed from his clothes and make some sort of 
toilet at the Casino, either at Nice or Monte Carlo — 
it was a toss-up which — say heads for the former, 
tails for the latter place. So he flipped up a five- 
franc piece spinning in air, and let it fall at his feet 
— tails it was. The whistle of the locomotive came 
to him through the quiet air, as the train from Nice 
emerged from the tunnel at ViUefranche. The rail- 
way track ran just below where he stood, and with 
rising spirits he made his way down to the station 
of Eze, getting there just in time to buy his ticket 
and board the train for Monte Carlo. 



CHAPTER XIV 

MONTE CARLO 

JACK dined at the Restaurant de Paris. While 
passing through the central hall of the Casino 
he ran across his friend, the flag-lieutenant, 
and they agreed to meet for dinner at the Restau- 
rant, not so much because of the excellence of the 
fare there as for the interest and amusement af- 
forded by the crowds of people who nightly 
thronged the vast space of the grand salon. Several 
of Kent's messmates of the wardroom had been 
lucky enough to secure a table from which a good 
view of the brilliant scene could be enjoyed, and 
they cordially welcomed the lieutenant and Jack to 
places among them, making up a jolly little party 
of the Dearborn's people. From the groups at the 
long rows of tables the sound of voices, speaking 
in all the tongues of Europe, rose in confused ac- 
companiment to the music of the orchestra like the 
hum of machinery in some great factory, combining 
with the strains of a band passing through the street 
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outside. *'A11 sorts and conditions" of men and 
women of every nationality of civilization composed 
the assemblage of diners, and the clothes and cos- 
tumes of both sexes were as varied in their charac- 
ters as the types of the wearers. Nearby some "welli 
groomed/' ruddy-faced Englishmen, in faultless 
evening dress, conversed in quiet tones, apparently 
oblivious of the loud laughter of the long-bearded 
Russians seated at the same table and noisily drink- 
ing bottle after' bottle of champagne; beyond, a 
group of Haytians, black-faced, thick-lipped ne- 
groes, men and women fashionably attired in the 
latest Parisian style, mingled the deep tones of their 
voices, in the excellent French they spoke, with the 
harsh gutturals of their blond-haired table-compan- 
ions from beyond the Rhine. Italians, Roumani- 
ans, Americans, Spaniards, French, Greeks, English, 
Scotch, and Irish of both sexes, some in rough 
tweeds, some in afternoon or evening clothes, some 
in street dress, others in low-necked gowns, filled the 
immense salky through which the well-drilled, 
black-coated waiters, their white aprons reaching to 
their feet, passed to and fro with noiseless steps, 
deftly and skillfully administering to the wants of 
the polyglot patrons of their chef. 
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Like Jacks ashore, our friends had not stinted 
themselves in the consumption of choice dishes and 
generous wines. They felt that peace with them- 
selves and the world which, it is said, a good dinner 
has the effect of producing in the minds of mature 
men with sound livers and good digestions. They 
lingered over their coffee and cigars, gleefully en- 
joying one another's jokes and sallies at the expense 
of the strange people and sights of their unfamiliar 
environment. The crowd was gradually thinning 
out now, permitting a wider view. Like the Ameri- 
can officers, however, many of the diners still re- 
mained, and to judge from the laughter and the oc- 
casional popping of corks, a group of men and 
women at a table some distance across the room 
seemed to be having a specially good time. 

A louder burst of hilarity and a clapping of hands 
called attention still more in their direction. A 
short fat man, probably the host from his position 
at the head of the table, had risen with a brim-filled 
champagne glass in his hand, and was saying some- 
thing, evidently addressed to a young man seated 
with his back to the room a little further down the 
table between two richly dressed women. The 
speaker's smooth-shaven face with heavy pouches 
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under the eyes, red to the dome of his shining bald 
head, was puckered and gleaming all over with 
smiles, as ending his speech amid the laughter and 
applause of his cronies he tossed off the glass of 
wine and resumed his seat. 

"Hello, that's that fellow, Steams," said Kent. 
"Don't you remember, Denton? He was at New- 
port — when was it — ^why, the summer we were in 
there on the old Portsmouth, Made a pile of money 
in oil, or stocks, or something." 

"Oh, yes. I think I remember. Something shady 
about him, wasn't there ?" answered Denton. " 

"Must have been," growled Bfownlow, the navi- 
gator of the flagship, cutting oflf the end of a fresh 
cigar and lighting it at the candle held to him by 
the attentive waiter. "Even the smart set fought 
rather shy of him, and they'll swallow almost any 
pill that's well gilded." 

" There you go again, you old anarchist ! Never 
miss a chance, do you ?" laughed Kent, glancing at 
Stacey, who rather plumed himself on his acquaint- 
ances among people "in society" and with whom 
old Brownlow never neglected an opportunity of 
"trying for a rise," as he expressed it. 

Stacey ignored Brownlow's remark. Familiarity 
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with the peculiarities of his messmate had long ago 
made him wary of rising to these metaphorical 
flies. 

"Anybody know who the people are with him? 
Rather swagger-looking women," he said. "Say, 
Schomburg, isn't that your friend, Mack?" Jack 
had already recognized the latter in the person of 
the man with his back to them, but taking no par- 
ticular interest in his messmate's doings he had given 
him no further thought until the hilarity of his party 
had attracted attention. 

"Thsjt young man has been hitting a pretty good 
pace since we have been in these diggings," said 
Brownlow. "Saw him last night at the Casino with 
that same crowd he's with now." 

"Well, and what were you doing there?" asked 
Kent, with a wink at his companions. 

"Oh, same as everybody else. Trying a modest 
strike for other people's money. Got some too, or 
I wouldn't be dining here with you swells," was 
the candid reply. 

The navigator was a man no longer in his first 
youth. Like many others in these days of which I 
write — ^the period of transition from the obsolete 
wooden ships of the old navy to the modern steel 
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vessels of the new — he had spent long years of 
service in subordinate grades, with promotion ap- 
parently still far distant in the future, and had 
accustomed himself to look upon life with a sort 
of easy philosophy. An accomplished officer and 
thorough seaman, he was most conscientious in the 
performance of duty and required strict observance 
of the same from those who came under his au- 
thority. Mack was his assistant, and Brownlow had 
no fault to find with the manner in which his junior 
carried on his work. The lieutenant acted on the 
theory that as long as a man attended properly to 
his official business, his private life — within certain 
bounds of course — was his own concern; that a 
youngster would have to learn through his own ex- 
perience to look out for himself, and that interfer- 
ence in such matters on the part of the senior would 
but seldom be productive of much good in the rela- 
tions of one to the other. 

Nevertheless, Brownlow was somewhat concerned 
over what had come to his knowledge as to Mack's 
mode of life since the Dearborn's arrival at Ville- 
franche. He had dropped into the gaming-rooms 
of the Casino at Monte Carlo the night before, and 
while watching the players and the game had staked 
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a napoleon on the red at the roulette table. As good 
luck would have it that color came up several times, 
and he walked away contentedly jingling a few ad- 
ditional pieces of gold in his pocket. He had but 
little or nothing of the make-up of the gambler in 
his composition, and in the laying of his stake he 
was but acting on the idle impulse of an idle mo- 
ment, so he was perfectly satisfied, and felt no in- 
clination to continue on the chance of winning 
more. Had he lost his stake, he probably would 
have called himself an ass for risking his money — 
a liberty, by the way, it would have been dangerous 
for any other man to take — but he certainly would 
have stopped then and there. 

Strolling through the handsomely decorated 
salles de jeu, stopping now and then to look over 
the shoulders of the gamesters and interested in not- 
ing the various expressions of anger or joy or im- 
perturbable calm on the faces of those who lost and 
won, he found himself finally in the rooms reserved 
for the players of trente-et-quarante. There were 
fewer people here than in the halls where the click 
of the ivory balls in the wheels and the monotonous 
cries of the croupiers sounded at the roulette-tables, 
but the play was higher. Brownlow watched the 
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dealer's smooth, white hands shuffling the cards, and 
then, as the packs were cut by one of the players, 
skillfully and rapidly dealing them out, faces up 
in two long rows on the table. The eager-faced 
players, men and women, followed the silent fall 
of each square of red- or black-spotted pasteboard 
with eyes that were intent only on the turn of the 
cards. 

Orderly and decorous as were the surroundings 
in the other rooms, it was even quieter in here. The 
players said little and the dealers' voices were raised 
but slightly above the blended sound of rustling silk 
as some woman moved and the clink of gold and 
soft scrape of the croupier's rakes as the stakes were 
gathered in or the winnings paid out ; but in some- 
thing familiar in the intonation of the murmured 
words from a group at the adjoining table, the lieu- 
tenant realized that some of his country-folk were 
gathered there. He moved over in idle curiosity and 
his eyes fell on Mack, who, with flushed face and 
eyes gleaming with excitement, was gathering in 
a pile of bank-notes and gold pieces. Behind him 
and leaning over his shoulder, a woman bent a hand- 
some face close to his, whispering in his ear, while 
at his side the bald-headed man, whom we have seen 
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as host this evening, nervously fingered the gold 
pieces stacked on the table before him. Mack was 
smiling, but his black brows were drawn tight over 
his eyes, which, intense in their gaze, never once 
raised themselves from the cards as they fell again 
on the table from the dealer's hands. 

Mack won arid staked again; lost, doubled his 
stake and won again, and Brownlow, fearing lest 
it might seem that he was playing the spy, moved 
away without revealing his presence to his shipmate. 
He had seen enough to know that the young man 
was playing for high stakes and that within him 
the fever of play was rising hot to the danger 
point. 

He did not see Mack on the late train to Ville- 
franche nor in the steam-launch that took him and 
others of the cruiser's officers out to the ship, but 
his junior was present at quarters the following 
morning. One thing and another had prevented the 
lieutenant from meeting with Mack again that day, 
and he had not seen him until the evening at the 
Restaurant de Paris. Brownlow had taken a short 
leave, parting from his friends after dinner to be 
absent for some days, and the words of friendly ad- 
vice and admonition with which, in spite of his 
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theories, he had determined to warn his young ship- 
mate of the dangers he was so recklessly courting, 
remained unspoken. The time was to come when 
the honest sailor was deeply to regret the lost 
opportunity. 



CHAPTER XV 

A BROKEN CRANK-PIN 

THE sullen gray sea broke, hollow and 
noisy against the sides, and a sharp wind 
whistled and sung in the rigging, as, under 
the lowering cloud-spread sky of the evening fol- 
lowing the loss of the Fleur-de-LiSy the Orestes 
pushed her way through the troubled waters, stead- 
ily reeling off ten knots to a straight wake astern. 
Officers and men of the staunch British cruiser vied 
with one another in generous efforts to supply the 
needs of the guests so unexpectedly and suddenly 
thrown upon their hands, and our shipwrecked 
friends were made as comfortable as the limited 
space available would permit. Accommodations for 
Captain Howard and his daughter were improvised 
in the commanding-officer's quarters. Commander 
Hawke placing his stateroom at Beatrix's disposal, 
while the wardroom officers took charge of their 
young American colleague, Martin, and the sur- 
vivors of the crew of the lost yacht were welcomed 
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with ready sea-hospitality by the petty-officers and 
bluejackets for'ard. 

Since the few sad moments of the sea-funeral of 
the previous day when the bodies of poor Bird and 
those of his shipmates so foully murdered had been 
dropped to their sailorrgraves in the depths below, 
Pickens had not again seen Beatrix nor his kind 
host of the yacht. Anxious loving solicitude for 
her father, whose wound although not dangerous 
according to the surgeon's report was still severe 
enough to render quiet and seclusion for awhile ad- 
visable, had perhaps kept the daughter at his side; 
at any rate Miss Howard had not made her appear- 
ance on deck that day, and the only consolation that 
Jim could find for the absence of a presence he 
wished for with almost fierce longing, lay in the kind 
words brought to him that morning by Beatrix's 
maid in answer to his inquiries as to the well-being 
of his friends. Short as had been the young sailor's 
acquaintance with the lovely English girl, the events 
of the few days just past had brought to sudden 
climax what had been before but a dimly realized 
and half-resisted awakening of something more than 
passing interest in a pretty maiden. Now — from 
that moment when with more than life at stake he 
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had battled in her defense — the knowledge had come 
to him, quick and overwhelming, that in all the 
world Beatrix Howard was to him the "one fair 
woman" to whom henceforth, while life should last, 
all the loyal faith and devotion of his manhood 
would be given. All the afternoon he had hung 
about the quarter-deck; again and again his eyes 
roved in eager quest towards the cabin-hatch in 
hopes, with every sound from the companionway, 
that he would see her bonny face appearing from 
under the canvas hood that sheltered the opening to 
the deck below ; that he could hasten to her side and 
drink deep of the light from the clear depths of her 
eyes ; hearken to the music of her voice. 

The words of his companion — Gordon, the young 
lieutenant, his fighting mate in the encounter with 
the Riffians, who slipping his arm under Jim's joined 
him in his restless pacing to and fro on the' lee-side 
of the quarter-deck — came to him almost as in a 
dream. 

"Just been looking at the log," the British officer 
was saying. "Two hundred and forty miles since 
sunset last night — pretty fair showing for the old 
hooker."' 

Two hundred and forty miles — only three hun- 
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dred miles or so more, only a couple of days at most 
before Port Mahon would be reached, and then it 
meant parting — parting for how long! Perhaps for 
always. Nearly twenty-four hours already gone by 
and he had not had one glimpse of her winsome 
form, not one touch of the soft white hand that had 
so frankly and cordially met his that good-night 
time in the deck-house of the yacht. How long ago 
it seemed, that good-night; and yet the passing 
knells of less than forty-eight hours had been tolled 
on the chimes of eternity since the first troubled 
consciousness of a charm he vainly strove to resist 
came stealing into his mind; since with sudden 
fierce burst of light and warmth and strength the 
sun of his mighty love rose triumphant, driving 
away all shadow of doubt and uncertainty like the 
dank mists of tropic night sent whirling away be- 
fore the dazzling glory of the morning. 

"Wonder how Captain Howard is making out; 
fancy he'll be glad enough to get ashore. Our 
medico is a good sort, and will do all he can, but 
shipboard is not the best place in the world for 
a hurt man," said Gordon. Then irrelevantly: "I 
say, old man, they're not a half-bad fit, might have 
been made for you. Never saw a chap so near my 
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build/' as he fell back a pace, critically eyeing Jim 
in the "cit" suit of rough tweed his new-found 
friend had lent him. "But that is a shocking bad 
headpiece Finlay gave you — comes down to your 
ears — I never saw chaps with such small heads 
though as you Americans. — Stand by! here is the 
skipper coming on deck," lowering his voice, and 
with a long subdued whistle of admiration : "I say 
though! whai a pretty girl, eh! Only got half a 
look at her last night." 

But the words might as well have been spoken to 
empty air. No sense of what the cheery young fel- 
low was saying came to Jim's understanding, as 
halting suddenly in his walk he saw the tall grace- 
ful figure of Beatrix Howard step lightly out on 
to the deck. 

Pickens stood mute, following her. with hungry 
eyes as taking the commander's proffered arm Bea- 
trix walked briskly at his side fore and aft on the 
long stretch of the quarter-deck to windward. 
Whether or not she was conscious at first of Jim's 
presence so nearby, at any rate as she paused once 
in her walk, bending before a sudden gust, looking 
out from under her hands raised to her brow in mo- 
mentary adjustment of the tresses of her dark 
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hair, Beatrix met the glance of Jim's eyes full in 
her own; and before he knew it, regardless of the 
strict naval etiquette that forbids trespass uninvited 
except for purposes of duty on that part of the 
quarter-deck "which sacred doth remain for the lone 
chieftain," the young American had crossed the 
deck to her side and had clasped in his own strong 
fingers the small, slender hand held out to him in 
friendly greeting. 

"Good-evening, Mr. Pickens;" Beatrix's eyes 
shone in cordial shy welcome, as she gently withdrew 
her hand, and "Good-evening, Miss Howard," was 
all that Jim could manage to utter in reply ; then pull- 
ing himself together in sudden realization of his 
thoughtless breach of a custom of the service, and 
with a lift of his hat to the young lady's com- 
panion : 

"Beg your pardon, sir," he said. 

The commander of the Orestes did not seem 
greatly pleased at this interruption of his prome- 
nade with his fair guest; and small blame to him 
for that. Perhaps, too, he looked upon Pickens' 
unconventional invasion of his side of the quarter- 
deck as due to something like Yankee assurance. 

"Certainly, sir, certainly," he said stiffly. "Hope 
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you have been made comfortable in the wardroom? 
Ha — ^glad to hear it. Let me know if I can do any- 
thing for you." 

Then with a touch of his cap-peak to the young 
man as if in dismissal : "Miss Howard, shall we — er 
— 'continue the march'?" 

But there was to be still further interruption of 
the good commander's pleasure. The burly form 
of the Chief Engineer, his red, close-shaven, round 
face glistening with perspiration brought out by the 
heat of the fires below, emerged slowly and deliber- 
ately from the engine-room hatch, and with a glance 
about, catching sijght of his commanding-officer, he 
came ponderously toward the group on the quarter- 
deck. With a passing look of annoyance on his face 
and a word of excuse to Miss Howard, Hawke took 
a few steps forward to meet the newcomer. Some- 
thing had occurred evidently that demanded his 
attention, for after a short colloquy between them, 
both officers left the deck, the "Chief" diving below 
again to his engines while the skipper walked for- 
ward and climbed up on to the bridge. Pickens, to 
his great delight, found himself once again at the 
side of her he loved, with no one nearer than a ma- 
rine or a bluejacket or two about the deck. Even 
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though at any other time our midshipman might 
have felt somewhat nettled at the abrupt manner of 
the British captain, all thought of any one or of any- 
thing but the charming being beside him vanished 
from his mind as he stood there, all his usual con- 
fident assurance gone, for the first time in his life 
awkward and abashed by the presence of a pretty 
woman. 

Though her eyes wavered a moment before the 
glad glance in his and a pleased smile dimpled her 
cheeks, aglow with the touch of the wind, Beatrix 
showed no sign of recognition of the young man's 
embarrassment. Even before the tragic events of 
the day at Cape Tres Forcas she had begun to have 
a cordial liking for him, and now added to this was 
a feeling of admiration for the manly traits of 
character he had displayed and a sincere gratitude 
for his courageous devotion in defense of her father 
and herself. 

"I wish I knew how to tell you, Mr. Pickens, all 
that papa and I feel we owe to you," she said. Then 
with a quick protesting movement of her hands, as 
Jim strove to interrupt: "No, let me speak. — ^Yes, 
thank you, papa is much easier this evening, laughs 
at his scratch as he calls his wound — but oh, Mr. 
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Pickens, when I think that but for you, but for your 
cool courage and " 

Beatrix's voice choked and her lips trembled, and 
Jim's heart leaped in his breast as he caught the 
earnest look in her eyes, and she impulsively held 
out her hand again, taking his in a clasp, cordially 
frank and honest as to a brother. 

In the earnestness of their talk our two friends 
had had eyes and ears but for themselves, but now, 
as under a sudden heavier roll of the ship, Beatrix 
rested her hand against the bulwarks to steady her- 
self, they became conscious of a change, as it were, 
in the air about them ; a curious absence of a rhyth- 
mic murmur, a steady beat and tremble; and a sensa^ 
tion of almost silence, disturbed only by the hollow 
burst of the waves about and the moan of the wind 
above. 

"Why, the engines have stopped !" exclaimed the 
young girl in surprise, turning her head and look- 
ing forward. 

Gradually the ship lost way, and as pushed by 
the breeze, her bows swung around, she lay broad- 
side to the wind, answering in slow heaving rolls 
to the lift of the sea. The watch on deck stood by 
expectantly, as presently the Chief emerged once 
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more from the hatch and making his way forward 
joined thp skipper on the bridge. It had been found 
that for some time the crank-pin brasses continued 
to heat, and the fact being reported to the Chief 
Engineer, he had asked and obtained permission 
from the Captain to stop the engines and investi- 
gate the cause. On examination it took but a mo- 
ment to discover that the crank-pin was broken, and 
it was this unlucky accident that was now being 
discussed by the skipper and the Chief. The latter 
seemed doubtful — ^pursing his lips and shaking his 
head slowly to the evidently rather insistent queries 
of the cruiser's commander. Of course he would do 
what he could with the means at hand; there was 
no spare crank-shaft on board; however, he would 
try to patch up the damaged parts in some way 
or another, but — it would be a matter of some 
hours at best, and even then he would not like 

to warrant 

"Very well, Mr. Macbeth, see what you can do ! I 
don't fancy the notion of turning back to the *Rock,' 
and I do not propose to do so tmless I have to. 
Turn to at once, sir! Mr. Finlay" — ^to the officer 
of the watch — "call all hands to make sail!" said 
the Captain, as taking a glance at the compass he 
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moved over to the rail and stood there, an impatient 
frown on his face, looking out ahead. 

Obedient to the boatswain's summons the blue- 
jackets swarmed to their work and in a short space 
of time the ship was put under fore and aft can- 
vas on the starboard tack, giving her steerage way 
enough to bring her to the sea, so that she would 
"ride easy" through the night now rapidly falling. 
All through the long hours of the night-watches the 
sound of metallic hammering and the clink of steel 
against steel rising up out of the engine-room 
showed that the people there were hard at work. 
But as the morning light, wan and gray, spread 
over sky and sea further efforts to put the engines 
in working condition again were finally abandoned. 
The wind, increasing during the night, blew strong 
from the eastward, as Captain Hawke reluctantly 
gave the order to make all sail, and put the ship on 
a course, west-sou'west, for Gibraltar, three hun- 
dred and fifty and more miles away. 



CHAPTER XVI 
"'tis an ill wind that blows nobody good'' 

Two weeks and a day had passed, a fort- 
night of monotonous beating against head- 
winds, since the Orestes turned back to- 
wards Gibraltar. A sluggish sailer at best, the 
cruiser had made but little progress on her way, even 
with the strong breeze that filled her sails during 
the first twenty-four hours after she had been put 
under canvas. Then suddenly the wind veered and 
day in and day out blew steadily out of clear skies 
from the west, and when the dim dawn of the six- 
teenth day spread in gray light over the sea, the 
ship's position was but a few miles distant from 
where, her engines hurt and powerless, she had 
been confided to the mercies of the fickle winds of 
the Midland Sea. 

To Pickens these days of enforced stay on the 
British man-of-war made up a time fraught with 
mingled pleasure and concern. At first he had been 
inclined rather to felicitate himself upon the occur- 
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rence of a lucky accident that had as an effect the 
postponement of his parting from the girl he loved. 
The conditions of the life on the cruiser afforded 
him little or no opportunity of being with her except 
when in the company of others, still he had seen 
her and spoken with her every day, and only the 
evening before had been lucky enough to dine in 
the cabin with Commander Hawke and his guests. 
Captain Howard was rapidly recovering from his 
wound and was as jolly and hearty as ever. To- 
wards Jim his feeling grew into one of ever in- 
creasing friendship and interest, and his warm and 
unstinted praise of the young American's courage 
and conduct was not without its good effect on the 
minds of Commander Hawke and his officers. 
Though not entitled by strict interpretation of his 
rank to admission into their mess, the officers of 
the Orestes had nevertheless welcomed him to the 
wardroom on equal terms with themselves, recog- 
nizing the differences in the methods of education 
and training of naval officers in the United States 
and in Great Britain. 

Now very near the end of his two years at sea 
after leaving the Naval Academy, Jim, although but 
a midshipman — or naval cadet as the designation 
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was at that time — in his own service, was actually 
very nearly of the same age as several of the lieu- 
tenants of the British ship. In fact he was some 
months the senior of his particular friend among 
them, young Gordon, and his modest manliness, his 
genial good nature and above all the prowess he 
had displayed in the short but bloody encounter with 
the piratical Berbers had won for him the respect 
and good will of the entire mess. 

But while gratified and pleased with the friendly 
hospitality of his hosts and though happy in the 
daily recurrence of the sight of or a word with 
Beatrix, on the other hand the protraction of his 
absence from his ship and his duties gave him grave 
concern. 

It will be remembered that when the pinnace of 
the Fleur-de-Lis started for Melilla, McCann, the 
yacht's mate, was the bearer of a message to be 
cabled to Captain Brandon, a dispatch that had never 
been sent, however, for the pinnace on rounding the 
Cape had fallen in with and been picked up by 
the Orestes, a fortunate incident that led to the 
timely arrival of the cruiser and the rescue of our 
friends. It was therefore with constantly growing 
impatience that Jim watched day by day pass away, 
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ever prolonging the delay in reaching some point 
whence he could communicate with the Dearborn. 

But even a foul wind will blow itself out, and so 
one day the weather changed at last. Little squalls, 
black with rain, came chasing one another out of 
the east, puffing out the sails aloft; the water 
swished and gurgled from her bows as the cruiser, 
once again pointed on her course, pushed her way 
slowly westward. When, nearly three days later, 
the rugged shape of the "Rock" loomed up ahead, 
Jim's relief from the anxiety that had burdened 
his mind was evident in the animation of his 
face and the joyous note that rang in his laugh as 
he stood on the deck aft near the cabin-hatch 
in merry chat with Captain Howard and his 
fair daughter. 

And why should not his spirits run high ! Ashore 
there at Gib how many would be the opportunities 
of being with Beatrix ; there would surely brf some 
days before they must part, for had not Captain 
Howard said that his next movements were uncer- 
tain, that he was going to stand by for awhile ? he 
might even decide to spend the winter on the Riviera 
somewhere. As for Pickens himself, his duty was to 
get back to his ship without delay of course, btit 
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even then the probabilities were that he would have 
to wait for instructions after cabling the news of 
his and Martin's safety. Jim was not sure where 
the ship was anyhow. She might be at Villefranchc, 
or she might have been detained at Algiers. If the 
consul at Gib did not know, then he would have 
to cable to the dispatch agent in London. And any- 
how he would have to have funds ; the consul would 
probably provide him with all he needed. Oh, well ! 
what was the use of bothering about that — ^Jim 
never did borrow trouble — ^he would cross that 
bridge when he came to it. Meanwhile there was 
Beatrix — Beatrix to whom, though he yearned to 
prove to her how strong were the ties that bound 
him to her, yet in the humility of his great love, 
deeming himself unworthy of more than her friend- 
ship, he dared not tell why his heart beat stronger 
at thought of her, dared not ask her to speak the 
word that might give him hope. 

To the group came jumping aft with soft thud 
of bare feet on the damp deck a bright faced 
messenger boy, who, with a touch of his cap to 
Jim, delivered: "Captain 'Awkes's compliments, 
sir, and would Mr. Pickens please come up on 
the bridge, sir.'* 
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Jim hurried forward in obedience to this sum- 
mons and ran up the ladder to the bridge where 
Commander Hawke and Mr. Atterbury, the officer 
of the watch, were both standing, elbows on rail, 
holding their "binoculars" to their eyes and directing 
their gaze towards a distant vessel almost ahead 
which, to judge from the cloud of black smoke 
drifting away from her, was evidently rapidly ap- 
proaching on a course that would bring her nearby 
in a short time. A quartermaster and two boys were 
rapidly sorting and making fast to the signal- 
halliards a string of brightly colored flags, as the 
Orestes' skipper turned towards Jim, and handing 
the glasses to him, said: 

"Can you make out what ship that is, Mr. 
Pickens?" 

Our friend as he took the proffered "binoculars" 
was dimly conscious of a group of bluejackets on 
the forecastle beneath him from out of which the 
face of Martin beamed up at him with a happy grin 
across its hard surface as the coxswain eagerly ex- 
tended an arm towards the strange vessel. One 
short glance through the glasses at the oncoming 
ship served to send poor Jim's heart down into his 
boots, while the castles he had been building and 
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inhabiting with visions of Beatrix's sweet presence 
crumbled and vanished into the air from whence 
they were taken. 

"I think she is the Newtown, sir, of our squad- 
ron," Jim answered, turning a surprised and perhaps 
rather rueful countenance towards his interlocutor. 

"Exactly — ^just what I thought. — Er — ^heave to, 
Mr. Atterbury ! Quarterma-a-ster ! Got that signal 
ready? Hoist away then! — Er — ^ah — Mr. Pickens, 
I congratulate you on this fortunate meeting with 
your people, although I am— er — ^truly sorry to part 
with you." Then with a hearty grip of the mid- 
shipman's hand: "Don't let me detain you. There 
will be but little time to make your farewells to 
your friends!" 

Things happen quickly at sea. In a moment to 
the creaking of yards as they swung around, to the 
shrilling of the bos'n's pipes and the hoarse orders 
from strong-voiced sailor-throats the Orestes turned 
her bow up into the wind, checked her way and lay 
pitching easily to the swell, while curving out to 
leeward, as they fluttered aloft, the long string of 
signal-flags spelled out their rainbow-hued message 
to the friendly warship of a kindred nation. On 
came the white-hulled Yankee cruiser hand over 
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hand, the foam at her sharp prow rising half-way 
up to the golden eagle of her figure-head. Out flew 
the answering bunting from her signal-yard, as her 
bow turned a shade in towards where the Orestes 
was lying; on she came nearer and nearer until 
she gradually slackened speed and gliding silently 
and quietly up abreast the British cruiser came to 
a stop, broadside on, within easy hailing distance. 
Her forecastle was thronged with bluejackets, aft 
on the quarter-deck a group of officers had gathered, 
while up on her bridge two or three more officers 
and some sailormen gazed curiously at the stranger 
ship that had called to them in the international 
language of the sea. A sturdy well-built man, with 
ruddy sunburned face, the gilt bands on whose sleeve 
showed him to be of an equal rank with that of 
the English skipper, came to the bridge-rail and 
hailed : 

"What ship is that?" 

"Her Majesty's Ship Orestes'' came the reply. 

"This is the United States Ship Newtown. In 
what way can I be of service to you, sir ?" asked the 
American commander, doffing his cap and exposing 
a high forehead and almost bald head, the white- 
ness of its skin contrasting strongly with the sun- 
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tanned hue of the face. "Are you badly disabled? 
Do you wish a tow ? I shall be happy " 

"Thanks very much — ^no — er — I have an officer 
and a man of your service on board here— €r — 
picked up at sea. — Will you take them on board?" 
shouted Commander Hawke. 

There was a slight movement of evident surprise 
on the American ship, but the silence of discipline 
was absolutely unbroken save by the voice of the 
Newtown's captain. 

"Certainly, sir, and many thanks to you for your 
kindness. I shall send a boat for them immedi- 
ately," he called back. 

Absorbed in interested contemplation of the sea- 
picture before her, Beatrix hardly noticed that Her 
father had left her side. The talk between the tWb 
skippefs had come to her untrained ears only as 
rough, loud shoutings of the sea with here and there 
a word vaguely understood; on the American ship 
she saw the blue-shirted seamen swarming into the 
white whale-boat, even almost as it slipped down from 
the davits to the water, and then the long oar-blad€S 
dipping and flashing and bending as the rower? 
brought their craft bounding towards her. As she 
watched a couple of the Oreste^ hands lowering 
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a sea-ladder over the side by the gangway near 
which she stood, she noticed an unusual stir for- 
ward, and it was not until she had recognized our 
friend, Martin, in the lank individual around whom 
it seemed as if the entire crew had gathered, the 
men patting him on the back, shaking his hands, and 
with other demonstrations of good will apparently 
taking leave of one highly popular amcMig them, that 
she realized the reason for the stoppage of the Amer- 
ican ship and the purpose of the errand of her boat 
now sliding, oars trailing, alongside. 

For a moment under the first startled shock of her 
surprise Beatrix stood motionless; she answered 
with gracious smile to Martin's respectful touch of 
his forehead as he passed by her on his way over 
the side, and then turning about at the sound of 
her father's voice calling her name, there— once 
more in his uniform, bareheaded, his battered sou'- 
wester grasped in his hand — ^Jim stood before her. 

"Daughter," Captain Howard was saying, "Pick- 
ens has come to say good-by." 

T^he older man's arm was laid affectionately across 
his young friend's shoulder; Gordon, Finlay, Mac- 
beth, the "Chief," and others of the wardroom-mess 
gathered about them, all of them in eager fricndli- 
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ness to "speed the parting guest," as unexpectedly 
called away as he had come among them. 

"Good-by, old chap ! Good luck to you ! Don't 
forget the old hooker! Here's hopin' we'll meet 
soon again! And I say, old man, whenever you 
come to England" — and so on — words of good cheer 
and good will. — 

Poor Jim ! no time, no opportunity for even one 
short moment alone with her ; only a quick pressure 
of the hand, only a fleeting look into her blue eyes, 
only a few hastily uttered conventional words of 
farewell — then he turned away and, never once look- 
ing back, swung himself over the rail and clambered 
down the ladder into the boat. 

Swiftly the intervening space between the ships 
is crossed, and even as the boat hooks on to the falls 
the ropes tauten and the light craft rises up to meet 
the swinging davits. Hearken to the merry bugle 
notes and the "measured tramp of feet" ! Under the 
stem of the American cruiser a huge swirl breaks 
the water; another and another as the propeller- 
blades thrash whirlpools up out of the depths and 
the ship gathers way. Look! How they scamper 
up the shrouds, the Yankee seamen, the nimble 
feet spurning the ratlins, and amid the waving 
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of their blue caps three hearty cheers come over the 
water. 

On the Orestes the bluejackets swarm into the 
rigging ; up to the tops they clamber, and then Hip ! 
hip ! hurrah ! Hip ! hip ! hurrah ! Hip ! hip ! hurrah ! 
the answer goes thundering back from sturdy Brit- 
ish throats. 

He knows not what it is, but something stirs away 
down in the depths of the father's heart, as taking 
his daughter's hand he gently draws it through his 
arm, and covering it with both his own, holds it in 
warm, protecting clasp firmly against his breast as 
they stand there watching the fast-receding shape 
of the white ship passing away unto the distant 
horizon. 



CHAPTER XVII 

IN WHICH BERNARD MACK RECEIVES A LETTER 

THE American ships were now nearing the 
end of the third week of their stay in 
Villefranche Bay. Carnival time was near 
at hand. Soon to be completed by the expected early 
arrival of the Newtown, even now somewhat over- 
due, the squadron would remain in the harbor until 
the fetes at Nice were over; then it would be up 
anchor and away, and the cruise to the eastward 
would be resumed. That would mean plenty of 
hard work for everybody, for the Admiral— once 
the playtime, he had so liberally granted, past — ^was 
of the sort that would exact fullest execution of 
their duties from all under his command. So every 
one continued to make the most of his opportunities, 
and for nearly all of our friends of the Dearborn 
— although funds were beginning to run very low 
with many of the youngsters, as well as with some 
of their seniors — the course of their life flowed 
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pleasantly and smoothly on in delightful sur- 
roundings. 

For nearly all, yet there was one member of the 
steerage-mess ^to whom the cloudless dawn of the 
day that ushered in the Carnival came not in glad 
harbinger of pleasure, but brought with its growing 
light only the threat of approaching disaster. As 
Lieutenant Brownlow had tersely put it, Bernard 
Mack had indeed been "hitting a pretty good pace,*' 
the pace that kills, since we last saw him that even- 
ing at the Restaurant de Paris. The frenzy of the 
gamester had seized upon his soul, and night after 
night, whenever he was able to absent himself from 
the ship, found him with his dissolute companions at 
the gaming tables of the Casino at Monte Carlo. At 
first "the fickle jade" seemed ready to stay her 
flight at the wooing of the young naval officer, who, 
lucky in his play, gathered in the heavy winnings 
that fell in golden showers into his hands. But 
then the wheel turned once more and Fortune fled 
from before him, leaving in her train only gloomy 
clouds of dismay and distress. Last night the cli- 
max had come; all of his winnings, added to what 
he had borrowed from Stearns, Mack had seen gath- 
ered in by the remorseless rake of the croupier^ and 
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he had left the salles de jeu with scarcely enough 
in his pocket to pay for his room at the hotel where 
he had gone on missing the late train. 

Mack threw himself half undressed' upon his bed, 
but the sleep that followed was troubled and broken 
and he awoke with the first rays of daylight. Ris- 
ing, he pulled up the jalousies and flung the window 
open wide. Day was breaking. All was still around 
about; below him, beyond the trees and housetops, 
the sea lay, calmly breathing in smooth long swells. 
For awhile he remained motionless by the window, 
but as the soft breeze of the morning cooled the 
heated flush of his face his faculties, sodden with 
the heavy drinking of the previous night, gradually 
roused themselves to full consciousness of the re- 
sults of his folly. With an impatient upthrow of 
his hands Bernard turned away from the window 
and fell to pacing up and down the room, bitter 
thoughts crowding his mind, bitter oaths falling in 
trembling whispers from his parched lips. He sat 
down at the writing-table and rapidly wrote — 
adding and dividing — ^multiplying and subtracting 
column on column of figures — ^then with another 
burst of imprecation dashed his pen down and re- 
sumed his restless walk. 
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Of course he had been right — ^he had figured it 
out again and again, and the outcome was the same 
every time — every time. The system co\dd not be 
wrong — it was bound to win out in the long run. 

Mack paused again by the window, looking out, 
seeing nothing; biting his nails in the futile anger 
of disappointment and of hopeless rage at his help- 
lessness in the wreck of his fortunes. 

To think of being so near to success; to have 
the game right in his two hands, and then to fail 
because — Curse the white-livered hound, that swine 
Steams, who had refused him aid at the last moment 
— curse the woman who while luck was with him 
fawned upon him, luring him on with false hope 
held out until— damnation ! ! 

Oh, if he could think of some way to raise funds 
with which to go on — he would show them — curse 
them! curse them! — not much was needed, a thou- 
sand would be enough, yes, with even five hundred 
he could — Great God ! 

What sudden thought was that which stirred him 
to the turgid depths of his dark nature; which sent 
the blood to his heart with a rush that made him 
gasp for breath as if in the violent awakening to a 
new life ! — ^The money that he wanted — ^why, it was 
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there to use as he saw fit, there within the grasp of 
his fingers, there in fat white Bank of England 
notes, snug in their envelope in the drawer aboard 
ship where he had securely locked them that night 
when Pickens had turned the money over to him. 

In the sudden revulsion of his feelings Mack 
laughed aloud, as in feverish haste he made his morn- 
ing toilet. Although he had plenty of time before 
quarters his impatience was too great to let him wait. 
He would take the first train for Villefranche he 
could catch. What luck, what splendid luck that 
he had not yet made remittance to Cragin & Co. ! 
He had intended to do so several times, but he had 
always been so busy with other things. As the mat- 
ter now stood he could use the cash, recoup his 
losses, and then he would immediately send a draft. 
Nothing could be more simple and nobody would 
be hurt. And so the wretched young man lied to 
himself, cheating his conscience, as he was to lie 
to and cheat others. It was the old story — liar and 
cheat in thought, g^ven opportunity and temptation 
— liar and cheat in act. 

All the rest of that day, from the time he re- 
turned to the ship, Bernard was kept hard at work 
attending to various matters in the navigator's office 
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and storerooms. Meanwhile he bore with such pa- 
tience as he could command his enforced stay on the 
ship, carrying on his duties in his customary efficient 
manner and scarcely betraying except by occasional 
little bursts of temper or equally unusual exuberance 
of spirits the strain upon his nerves. If his conscience 
stirred, which perhaps it did at times, it was only 
feebly, and he shut the door of his mind tight 
against all its efforts to enter, deceiving it with 
dreams of success, determined to carry out his proj- 
ect at all hazards. Again and over again whenever 
he had a leisure moment, he worked at his system, 
covering pages of paper with calculations, looking 
at the details of his scheme from all sides, study- 
ing fancied throws of the cards, providing in his 
mind for all contingencies of accident or chance he 
could think of or invent ; and again and over again 
in his imagination he pictured the delight of com- 
ing triumphs. Leave of absence for a few days 
had been granted him, and was to go into effect on 
the morrow on his relief from duty — then with time, 
leisure, and above all funds at his disposal — ^hurrah 
for the green cloth and the merry game! Risks? 
there were none, or practically none, if he kept his 
wits about him — and be sure he would do that now, 
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now that luck was with him again, for with him luck 
must be, else why had the means of taking advan- 
tage of it been so providentially provided? It was 
only a question of borromng the money for a few 
days, and by the time the mess-accounts were again 
audited, payment to Cragin & Co. would have been 
made and nobody the wiser of what had gone be- 
fore. It was perfectly safe, he told himself; no one 
knew that the money was there, no one but Pickens 
and himself — and Pickens was dead. 

On the following day Mack went on leave. In the 
mail which on the return trip of the launch that 
had taken Bernard ashore the mail-orderly brought 
off to the ship, was one letter to Captain Brandon 
which that officer set apart after reading it. Tak- 
ing up his work again, which he had momentarily 
interrupted to look over his mail, he busied himself 
with the official papers left on his desk for his ap- 
proval or signature by Mr. Waterbury, the young 
ensign who was acting in the capacity of Captain's 
clerk, and who now entered the cabin with another 
batch of papers for his commander's attention. 

"What, Mr. Waterbury, more papers? There 
seems to be no end of the work to-day," said Cap- 
tain Brandon. "Here — ^take these," pointing to a 
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pile of sheets in a little square, shallow wicker 
basket, "they're all right. — ^As to this requisition 
here" — ^picking up another paper and pointing to 
some lines with his pen — "you will have to change 
this, the requirement is in excess of allowance. — 
Now, then, what else is there?" 

Waterbury laid the papers he had brought in with 
him on the deck before the Captain, explaining them 
as they came up in order, removing them one by 
one as the Captain placed his signature in the re- 
quired space, and gathered them together in a little 
heap. 

"There!" said Brandon, as he signed the last 
paper. "Are you going to let up on me now ?" 

"In that matter of the request for discharge of 
First-Class Seaman Thomas Jones, sir. Do you 
want to attend to that to-day?" Waterbury asked. 

"N-no, I think not — I will speik to Mr. Thorn- 
dyke about that." 

"Then that is all, I think," the ensign said, smil- 
ing. "Er — if you don't want me I would ask per- 
mission to go ashore, sir." 

"Certainly," Captain Brandon answered, turning 
to his desk again, as Waterbury thanked him and 
started towards the door. "Oh I hold on a minute, 
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Mr. Waterbury — I beg your pardon — come back 
here I Here's something I want to speak with you 
about — Sit down," and the Captain, reaching over, 
took up the letter he had put on one side, while 
his junior, a little surprised, seated himself on the 
transom that ran along the side of the cabin- 
bulkhead. 

"You arc the senior officer of the steerage-mess, I 
think?" the Captain said interrogatively. 

"Yes, sir." 

"Here is a letter from Cragin & Co. — ^you know" 
— ^the ensign nodded his head — "which I don't quite 
understand. It deals principally with matters of my 
own, but the firm enclose a bill for the steerage-mess. 
They say some kind words of regret about the loss 
of Pickens, and not knowing who has taken his 
place as caterer, they ask me to hand the bill to his 
successor. Here — read it yourself — right there — 
that paragraph." 

Waterbury took the letter, together with the bill, 
and read the lines that had been indicated by the 
Captain. 

"I don't understand this myself," he said, a per- 
plexed frown on his face. 

"The caterer should have reported the matter to 
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me if this bill was not paid before we sailed," said 
Brandon. 

"But it was paid, sir," interrupted Waterbury, 
looking up at his commander. 

"It was paid? This is strange — do you know 
this of your own knowledge, Mr. Waterbury?" 

"Yes, sir. — ^At least I " the ensign hesitated a 

moment. "Why, yes, sir, I am sure it was paid. 
The way of it was this. Mr. Pickens' term as ca- 
terer was up, and Mr. Mack was elected in his 
place. Now in this bill there were some differences 
between the mess and Cragin & Co. — Here, sir, Fll 
show you " 

"Never mind those details, Mr. Waterbury, go 
on. 

"Well, sir, it was thought by all of us that as Mr. 
Pickens had bought the stuff, he was the best man 
to settle the matter, so the money for this particu- 
lar account was left in his hands." 

"For the full amount of this bijl ?" Brandon asked. 

"Yes, sir. I counted it over with him myself. 
Mr. Schomburg was there and Doctor Wharton — 
they were on the auditing-committee — ^and several 
others; there can't be any doubt about it. Mr. 
Pickens went ashore that rSame day to settle the ac- 
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count, I know, because he and I left the ship at 
the same time, and he had the money with him 
then,*' Waterbury replied. 

"When was this?" 

"The day before we left Gibraltar, sir." 

"H'm — now you speak of it," said Captain Bran- 
don, "I have an indistinct recollection that Pickens 
said something to me about some mess business he 
had to attend to— I met him ashore that afternoon 
with some friends — ^poor lad!" 

The Dearborn's commander paused a moment as 
if in thought, mechanically tapping his desk with 
a paper-cutter he held in his fingers. 

"There is evidently a mistake of some kind," he 
resumed. "I wish you would see to the matter — I 
want it cleared up at once. It seems to me there 
should be a receipt or voucher of some kind in the 
caterer's hands." 

"That is so, sir, I never thought of that. Mr. 

Mack went on leave to-day, but " began Mr. 

Waterbury. 

"Well, write to him," interrupted the Captain. 
"Write now, and post the letter as soon as you go 
ashore. You should have a reply by to-morrow, 
and then we shall have something to go by in an- 
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swering those people at Gibraltar. Mr. Mack has 
left his address, of course?" 

"Of course, sir. Fll get it as I go out; he will 
not have gone very far away with all this jollity 
going on ashore," said Waterbury, smiling. 

"Probably not," Brandon replied, "and that re- 
minds me — I think Til have a look at some of the 
fun myself — ^good-evening, Mr. Waterbury." 

Mack took up his quarters at the Hotel de la 
Mediterranee at Menton, a pretty town within easy 
distance — ^by rail or road— of the Casino. It was 
further away from the ship than Monte Carlo, and 
had the additional advantage, as he reasoned cun- 
ningly to himself, that it would "look better" to his 
superiors as a place to spend his leave than would 
an address g^ven at the notorious resort in the little 
principality of Monaco. Besides, he had no desire 
to resume his intercourse with his quondam friends ; 
he was sore and incensed at what he chose to desig- 
nate as their base desertion of him in his hour of 
need, and he would keep away from Monte Carlo 
except at such times when he could devote his en- 
tire energies to the successful consummation of his 
scheme. 

In the wished-for accomplishment of this end 
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Mack lost no time; the lust of play was on him 
in full force, and that very evening saw the dark- 
browed ensign again tempting fate in the "gilded 
halls" of the Casino. But Bernard's venture at 
trente-et-quarante did not prove as fortunate as his 
carefully studied plans had led him to hope. At 
the close of the game he found himself a loser, not 
to a very large amount to be sure — but still great 
enough to have already encroached somewhat upon 
his capital, and he was in no pleasant frame of 
mind when, on returning to his hotel, he was handed 
the letter which had arrived for him in his absence. 
By the coat-of-arms on the flap of the envelope he 
recognized that it had come from the ship. 

"Damn it, they can't even let a man have the first 
day of his leave to himself!" He petulantly tore 
open the letter and looked at the signature. 

"From Waterbury — ^now what can he want " 

Mack soon knew; it did not take more than a 
glance over the few lines on the paper to convey 
their meaning clearly to his mind.» Mechanically he 
put the letter back into the envelope, slowly mounted 
the stairs to his room, and locked himself in. Al- 
though here was a sudden and unexpected arising 
of a contingency dangerous to Mack's plans and one 
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he had neither thought of nor foreseen, yet the shock 
of his surprise did not cause even temporary confu- 
sion to his thoughts or give him more than a mo- 
mentary feeling of consternation. Up to a short few 
minutes before his nerves seemed to be on the very 
verge of giving away under the burden on his mind, 
but now, suddenly to a sense of irritable excitement 
succeeded perfect control of body and mind, alert, 
forceful and strong. 

To give up the money now was impossible — he no 
longer had the full amount. And even if he had, 
why should all his hopes, all his carefully considered 
plans come to naught simply because of the compli- 
cation brought about by the action of those fools 
in Gibraltar? If they had known how to have a 
little patience, or had had the decency of writing 
direct to the caterer of the mess instead of stirring 
up the Old Man, everything would have come out 
all right and the money in their hands. As it was 
now the Lord only knew when they would get it. 
And anyhow he was safe, for dead men tell no tales 
— and Pickens was dead, and he. Mack, was very 
much alive, and his need was great. The blame 
would rest on Pickens — ^ah, that was too bad, for 
Jim had been a good felk)w — but it could not be 
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helped. Bernard's mind was made up; he would 
carry on this business to the end, no matter at what 
cost to others. 

''On ne fait pas les omelettes sans casser les 
a^ufs/' he said grimly to himself, "and I'm going to 
make my omelet." 

So calmly and deliberately he drew the light 
nearer to him on the table, spread out his paper 
and wrote : 

Hotel de la Mediterranee, 

Mentone, February 24, 18 — . 
My dear Waterbury: 

I cannot tell you with what surprise I read your 
letter. 

I know absolutely nothing more about Cragin & 
Co.'s bill than you do, and that is that Pickens was 
directed to settle the account, and that the funds for 
that purpose were left with him when the balance 
of the mess-money was turned over to me. The 
money was counted out and handed to him in the 
presence of Schomburg and the others of the audit- 
ing-committee, as well as of yours and mine. I 
never saw Pickens again after that, except for a 
moment on the day he was lost, and then he did 
not say anything to me about the money. Perhaps 
he looked upon the transaction as belonging to the 
old accounts before I took charge. 
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In Which Bernard Mack Receives a Letter 

I do not know why I have never thought of it 
before, but the matter has never entered my head 
since then until just now on receiving your letter. 

Faithfully yours, 

Bernard Mack. 

The people of the house were still astir. There 
was a fete or dance going on somewhere in the hotel, 
and strains of music from some distant salon or ball- 
room sounded faintly through the halls, as Mack 
descended the stairs, and dropped the letter in the 
mail-box. 

On its receipt, Bernard's reply was brought by 
Waterbury to the Captain and caused that officer 
some perplexity and considerable anxiety to his 
junior, although there was little doubt in the mind 
of either of them that the incident, which had caused 
the trouble, was due to some error on the part of the 
Gibraltar firm. So beyond a letter stating the cir- 
cumstances to Cragin & Co., any action was deferred 
pending developments, which developments were to 
come soon and to be of a nature little dreamed of 
by Captain Brandon and the others concerned. 

It was a couple of days after this when the Dear- 
born's Captain and his clerk were once more hard 
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at work, unwinding the endless string of red-tape 
with which so much of the time and energy of the 
commanding-officer of an American ship of war is 
taken up, that the Giptain's orderly entered the 
cabin and, saluting, said: 

"Sir, the officer of the deck reports the Newtown 
coming into the harbor!" 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THE GATHERING OF THE CLOUDS 

THE Newtown ran into heavy weather 
within forty-eight hours after her meet- 
ing with the Orestes. On the third day 
the wind became so violent that the ship sought the 
shelter of the harbor of Port Mahon, that clean and 
bright old town on the island of Minorca so well 
known to generations of American seamen, there to 
rest until the gale should blow itself out. The storm 
was extremely severe and the telegraph lines so 
badly damaged that cable communication with the 
mainland was interrupted. Hence the commander 
of the Newtown found himself unable to report his 
whereabouts to the Admiral, and when the ship 
finally arrived at her destination — ^five days over- 
due — no one on the flagship knew anything of what 
had transpired on board the cruiser during her trip 
from Gibraltar. 

Although Jim had been much chagrined and dis- 
tressed at the interruption to his happiness in the 
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proximity of Beatrix, nevertheless the pain of part- 
ing was lessened by the consolation of the prospect 
of soon seeing her again. Just before his sudden 
departure from the British cruiser, while he was 
below making his hasty preparations to leave, Cap- 
tain Howard had acquainted him with his final de- 
termination, definitely arrived at only that morning, 
of taking passage for Genoa in the first big liner that 
should touch at Gibraltar after the arrival of the 
Orestes at that port. The intention was that his 
daughter and he would in all probability spend the 
remainder of the winter at Cannes, or Nice, or some 
other place in the vicinity. If this came to pass and 
the American squadron still lay at Villefranche there 
might be some days yet of the enjoyment of the 
society of her he loved with all the fervor of his 
nature. So when the Newtown sighted the Cape 
and the houses of Nice took shape in the sweep 
of the bay back from the promontory that formed 
one side of the rade of Villefranche Jim's heart beat 
high with hope. 

It may be left to the reader to picture to himself 
the surprise and amazement of the people of the 
Dearborn when, immediately after the Newtown's 
coming to her moorings, her commander, making 
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his official visit to the flagship, brought with him 
the announcement that Pickens and Martin were 
safe and sound on board his ship. Perhaps a blue- 
jacket of the crew of the Newtown's gig, lying oflF 
the starboard gangway, communicated the tidings 
by silent finger-wag to some fellow on the deck of 
the flagship; perhaps the cabin-orderlies' sharp ears 
had taken in the news only to spread it by means 
of the first person — officer or man — ^met on deck; 
at any rate the door to the Admiral's quarters had 
not been closed upon the entrance of the Newtown's 
skipper five minutes when through some mysterious 
channels rumors of what he had made known in his 
report to the commander-in-chief were flowing all 
through the ship. Half an hour later when a cutter 
shoved oflF from the side of the newcomer, out of all 
parts of the flagship the men gathered on the decks 
— the watch below, the watch on deck, cooks, idlers, 
marines, yeomen, grimy firemen and coal-passers 
from the depths, even grumbling old Jack-o'-the-dust 
from his hole of a storeroom way down near the 
double bottoms. Smiling faces lined the bulwarks, 
swarmed in every gun embrasure and sponson, 
peered out of every air-port, and even the patients 
in the sick bay and the prisoners in the "brig," told 
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by the sentry, forgot their troubles for a moment in 
the general pleasurable excitement. To the people 
in the Newtown's cutter, as she drew alongside, "the 
whole ship seemed to be one broad grin," as Pickens 
remarked when describing the incident afterwards. 
Regulations to the contrary notwithstanding, some- 
thing very much like a cheer went up from the 
crowded decks of the Dearborn as the men forward 
of the mainmast saw Jim, with the coxswain close at 
his heels, step through the opening at the port gang- 
way and once again salute the quarter-deck of his 
own ship, coming back, as it were, into the 
full light of life again out of the shadow of 
death into which he had vanished a month and 
a day before. 

Though Tiot so exuberant in manifestation, their 
recQ)tion by the occupants of the quarters aft was no 
less cordial. Admiral and Captain, officers from 
wardroom and steerage — ^ah, the steerage, "it 
wouldn't do a thing to him" once Jim fell into its 
clutches — were all on the deck to meet their once 
lost shipmates, now so unexpectedly found again. 
Honest Tom Martin — many a time in the years to 
come was he to spin the yarn, duly and abundantly 
embellished, of how "the Admiral himself, sir, and 
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the Captain" shook hands with him on the quarter- 
deck. 

A short interview with his superiors in the cabin 
over, Pickens found himself free to join his mess- 
mates and a shout went up and a dozen hands, reach- 
ing out, dragged him bodily into the messroom 
when his smiling face appeared in the doorway. 

There they were, all around him, those kind 
friends and messmates. Jove! but it was "fine" to 
sec them, to hear the dear familiar twang of Yankee 
speech once more. There they were — "Bones" 
Schuyler and "Bobby" Turner, classmates, and 
"Pills," and Waterbury, and the other good fellows. 
Hello! dear old "Pay" too— Mr. Black actually 
blubbered as he pumped "me dear bhoy's" arm up 
and down in enthusiastic welcome. And where was 
"Barney" Mack ? On leave, eh ? — all the better for 
him — and — Jack, old man — ^Jack! Forth stretched 
hand to hand in warm, strong, fervent grasp as eye 
met eye — no need there of words to tell, one to the 
other, of the gladness of that reunion, of the loving 
friendship no separation could weaken, no absence 
alter. 

Again and again had Jim to tell the story of his 
adventures, briefly and concisely as men of his train- 
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ing and class do, and question followed question as 
his messmates came and went about their duties, 
or officers from the wardroom dropped in for a word 
of kindly converse with their young shipmate, until 
Jim finally broke away to go along gun-deck and up 
to forecastle to those hard-fisted, hard-headed, warm- 
hearted fellows, the men of his division, the sight, 
once more, of whose manly, sun-tanned faces 
warmed his heart, and the grips of whose tough- 
palmed hands made his fingers smart to the ends. 

"I'd have put my flippers in training, if I had 
known what was going to happen to 'em. A man 
ought to have a hand like the President's to stand 
this sort of thing," he said to Jack, grinning de- 
lightedly as he rubbed his hands together to restore 
circulation. 

None of the steerage-mess not actually on leave 
dined ashore that evening— carnival or no carnival. 
To dinner were duly bidden Lieutenants Cartwright 
and Kent, the one Pickens* senior in his division, 
the other his friend of the staff, who promptly ac- 
cepted the invitation, and great were Jim's content- 
ment and satisfaction as, again in the midst of his 
messmates, he stretched his legs under the long 
mess-table. Then came the pleasant chat over their 
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cigars, and a long walk under the stars on the 
deck with Jack before he swung himself up 
into his hammock, hanging in its old place on the 
gun-deck. 

Oh, but life was worth living when it brought him 
friends such as these. All through the happy hours 
just gone by, through all the cheer and gladness 
of the day, there, ever present deep in his heart, run- 
ning like a strain of music, soft but clear, sang the 
sweet thought of Beatrix. 

All unconscious of the dark clouds of deceit and 
perfidy that were soon to cast their shameful 
shadows on the fair field of his honor and repute, 
Jim slept the sound sleep of happy health, waking 
in the morning to the quick, cheery call of reveille, 
and springing to the deck, alert and active in eager 
delight at the prospect of the resumption of his old- 
time life and duties. A busy forenoon followed. He 
had to unpack and overhaul his clothes and belong- 
ings — "put up in packages of a convenient size and 
sealed with the seal of the ship" as directed and 
provided for in case of death at sea; there were 
cable messages to be sent to his relatives in the 
United States ; his bankers to be communicated with. 
It was close on to five bells in the afternoon watch 
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when there came a summons to the Captain's quar- 
ters, a question from him as to the circumstances of 
the presumed settlement of Cragin & Co/s account, 
and Jim's astonished reply. 

The dismay of Captain Brandon at Pickens* ex- 
planation of his failure to pay the Gibraltar firm and 
his assertion that the money in his hands had been 
turned over to his successor in the office of caterer, 
was only less profound than Jim's amazement when 
acquainted with the contents of Mack's letter to 
Waterbury. At first, in the shock of his stupefying 
surprise, Pickens could scarcely credit the evidence 
of his own eyesight as he read the letter. Then as 
the full purport of its meaning took shape in his 
mind, he saw in all its naked hideousness the cruel 
stigma of suspicion and dishonor that the messmate 
he had so often befriended sought by innuendo to 
place upon the memory of one he thought defense- 
less in death. Indignation blazed up hot within 
Jim's breast as, facing his superior, head up, defiant 
eyes flashing and voice choked with anger, he cried : 

"It is a monstrous lie, sir. How can you be- 
lieve it!" 

Brandon's face flushed slightly, as he said, 
quickly and somewhat sternly: 
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"Softly, Mr. Pickens — ^you forget yourself, sir! 
I have not expressed any opinion to my knowledge." 

After a thoughtful pause : 

"This is very serious business," he continued, 
more quietly, "I shall have to report the matter to 
the Admiral — I cannot say what the outcome will 
be until he expresses his will. My advice to you 
is that you keep your own counsel, and I would cau- 
tion you to control your feelings, and not to rashly 
do anything which you might have cause to regret 
afterwards." 

He noted the proud impatient toss of Jim's head 
and the grim set of his strong square jaws. 

"And Mr. Pickens" — there was no mistaking the 
tone of authoritative warning in the Captain's 
voice now — "you will not leave the ship under 
any circumstances to-day without my personal 
permission." 

Wherein the Captain acted wisely, for had Pick- 
ens been free to go ashore, that young man would 
have incontinently sought out the messmate whose 
perfidy tended to throw doubt and suspicion on his 
own honor, and the consequence of such meeting 
would only have added additional snarls to the al- 
ready thickly tangled skein of his trouble. 
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Two sorely vexed and perturbed navalofficers 
were the Admiral and the Captain of the Dearborn, 
as together in the former's quarters shortly after- 
wards they discussed the unfortunate event that 
promised development of a scandal humiliating alike 
to the service and the ship. That the young man 
for whom he had such a sincere liking, nay, warm 
friendship, could be guilty of any dishonorable: con- 
duct such as the circumstances which had come, to 
his knowledge might imply, Brandon could not bring 
himself to believe. On the other hand nothing that 
he knew of had ever occurred before to cast the 
least doubt on the integrity of Mack; both the 3roung 
men were officers of his ship and both must meet 
with equal consideration at his hands. 

"I have never had anything puzzle me more, or 
trouble me so much in all the years of my service,'* 
he said. 

The Admiral, pacing to and fro, hands clasped 
behind his back, halted a moment before his com- 
panion, a stern look on his handsome face and in his 
bright, clear eyes that burned with almost fierce in- 
tensity under his brows. 

"You and I have thrashed bver the details of this 
question until it is no use to talk any more about 
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them," he said. "Boiled right down to the bottom 
of the pot the case stands this way : 

"The disposal of a certain sum of money belong- 
ing to an officers* mess is unaccounted for. The 
present caterer disclaims all knowledge of the 
money, except that it had been confided for certain 
purposes to his predecessor. The latter adcnowl- 
edges that he had received the funds, but claims that, 
for reasons he gives, he afterwards turned the 
money over to the former. This assertion is unsup- 
ported by witnesses, or by documentary evidence. — 
It seems plain to me that the burden of proof lies 
with the one who, we know, had the money in his 
possession.*' 

"I would stake my commission on the loyalty and 
truth of that lad. Admiral,'* said Brandon, with a 
gesture of the hand. 

"Yes, perhaps so; I have always liked the young 
man myself," the Admiral said, kindly, "but our 
feelings have nothing to do with a question of duty. 
— Mr. Mack must be recalled from leave and," he 
placed his hand on the Captain's shoulder, "Bran- 
don, I'm damned sorry to give the order — you will 
place Mr. Pickens under , suspension pending the 
investigation of a court of inquiry!" 
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With a half-suppressed sigh, Captain Brandon 
picked up his cap and gloves from the table on which 
they were lying, and stepping back a pace, drew him- 
self up. 

"Ay, ay, sir !" he said in obedient assent and left 
the cabin to reluctantly carry out the directions of 
the Commander-in-Chief. 



CHAPTER XIX 

UNDER SUSPENSION 

HIS brain a confused whirl of indignation and 
resentment, Pickens strode out of the cabin 
after his interview with the Captain, al- 
most throwing the orderly standing at attention in 
the passage-way off his balance, as unheeding the 
salute he brushed past the astonished soldier. 

Control his feelings ! When every muscle in his 
body was taut with anger, every nerve vibrating in 
furious, impatient longing to confront his detractor, 
and force from him confession of the dastardly lie ! 
Go about as though nothing had happened! Wait 
for the action of others, however high in authority ! 
Keep silent under the sense of wrong and injustice 
he felt, when the discomposure he could not hide 
must be apparent to the first of his shipmates met 
with! 

On the instant that Jim re-entered the mess-room, 
where when called to the cabin he had been stowing 
his locker in happy chat with Jack the while, Schom- 
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burg knew that something serious had happened, 
saw at once in the frowning face and tight-drawn 
lips of his friend the stress of strong excitement 
upon him. He was startled and disturbed at first 
by the story of what had happened, hastily and in 
hot exasperation blurted out to him, but his habitual 
clear understanding gave him quick realization of 
the seriousness of his messmate's position. As in the 
old days of their probation at the Naval Academy 
when his light-hearted carelessness had brought in 
its wake unpleasant consequences to Jim and his 
quiet steady roommate had guided and helped him 
out of more than one predicament of cadet-life, so 
now it was Jack again who, while his indignation 
rose as high as Jim's, yet with the strong good 
sense that marked his character, set to work at once 
to meet the storm so threateningly rising in the skies 
of his friend's happiness. Quietly and judicially 
Schomburg studied the conditions that confronted 
them, questioning Pickens and separating and an- 
alyzing the facts as far as they were known, so 
that gradually the fire of Jim's wrath, still burning 
fiercely, threw the light of its flames on the pages 
of his mind, till now obscured and dimmed by the 
smoke of his anger, and he could read more clearly 
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the lines of guidance laid before him in Jack's wise 
words of advice. 

His reason yielding to the counsels of his friend, 
resolutely Jim suppressed the impulse to instant ac- 
tion for relief of the pain of the deep wounds to his 
pride, and his feeling of rage gave way to one of 
dangerous calm that boded ill to the man whose in- 
famy was causing him such sore trouble, but even 
to Jack he could not lay bare the sacred mystery of 
his love, and deep in his soul, dominating all other 
thought and feeling, there was distress that Schom- 
burg's affectionate friendship might not alleviate. 

For Beatrix and her father had come — Beatrix, 
whom he had hoped to greet that very day once 
more, was there, close at hand, in Nice. 

Yet if there was needed one drop more to add 
to Jim's cup of bitterness, it came when the order 
for his suspension from duty was communicated 
to him. Conscious of his probity, Pickens had 
scarcely questibned that the mere giving of his word 
would be sufficient to establish his innocence in the 
minds of all; but now when confronted with the cold 
official words convening a court which was to in- 
vestigate a complication of incidents implying sus- 
picion of his truth and honor, he recognized in its 
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full import what the outcome of such examination 
would mean to him ; and the fact that, by the action 
of his superiors, a fight to the bitter end was on, 
drew forth within him every attribute of moral 
courage and firmness of his manhood as he joined 
in the deliberation of his friends, Cartwright and 
Kent, whom Jack had summoned to his aid. 

For a long time the four shipmates held council, 
and the faces of the two older officers wore a seri- 
ous look as they presently left Cartwright's room, 
ascending to the gun-deck, and sending in their 
names by the orderly, were admitted to the Captain's 
quarters. There was a still graver expression in 
their eyes when, after a short stay in the cabin, they 
came forth, and exchanging a few low-voiced 
words, parted company; Kent, who had an engage- 
ment ashore, hurried to his room to change into 
evening dress, while Cartwright returned to the 
waiting midshipmen. 

"It's all right — I am to be your counsel, Pickens,** 
said Cartwright. "Mack has been sent for, damn 
him," in view of which expletive the reader needs 
no further elucidation as to the sentiments of the 
"Senior-watch." 

"Now think over what we've been talking about," 
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the lieutenant continued. "There must be some- 
thing with which we can nail that lie. Go right 
down into your boots and see if you can't remem- 
ber more about your last meeting with that dirty 
thief. And I say, young man," as he shook Jim's 
hand, "come back here after I go ashore, and make 
yourself comfy. Use the room until you're ready 
to turn in; you can be quiet and by yourself in 
here. — Don't worry— ^we'll fetch up all right !" 

In the evening between eight bells and tattoo, 
there went circling through the ship another of those 
rumors of mysterious origin. — ^There was a scuffle 
forward near the anchor chains and the marine 
sentry jumped in between two figures struggling in 
the half obscurity of the deck, and as one of them 
drew back, wiping with the back of his hand at the 
blood dripping from a battered nose, the voice of 
Martin was heard, gently and softly swearing that 
he would "lick any damn slob in the navigator's 
"division that 'ud dare even as much as whusper Mr. 
Pickens' name." . - 

Jim gladly and gratefully availed himself of Mr. 

Cartwright's offer of the use of .his room.: As the 

"Senior-watch':' had said, he would be akwie there, 

and in the quiet and seclusion thus kindly afforded 
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him he could think over the situation and bring to 
bear upon it all the strength of his mind, now 
roused and active again after the shock of surprise 
and anger that for a time had partially numbed its 
faculties. Pickens had dreaded meeting his mess- 
mates at dinner, but besides himself there were but 
two or three at table, for every one who could be 
spared was ashore, attracted by the festivities of the 
Carnival. Wardroom and steerage were practically 
deserted; even Jack, whom an engagement he could 
not decently break had called away, had reluctantly 
left Jim to his own devices, and he sat undisturbed 
at Cartwright's desk sometimes in deep absorbing 
revery, sometimes writing rapidly, as he jotted down 
suggestions or memoranda which might be of pos- 
sible use for the information of his counsel. Long 
he worked and thought, until he heard the step of 
the master-at-arms outside the room, his tap at the 
door, and the announcement: "Ten o'clock, lights 
out, sir." Answering with a quiet "Very well !" he 
gathered the papers together and placed them in an 
envelope, which he addressed to Cartwright and left 
on the desk where the "Senior-watch" would see it 
on his return. Then "dousing the glim," he left 
the room and slowly walked up the steps of the 
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ladder that led direct from the wardroom country 
to the upper-decks. In spite of the long and fatigu- 
ing day gone by, the turmoil of his mind banished 
all wish for sleep as he reached the space, where 
his hammock hung. But for two marines — the flag- 
and cabin-orderlies, silent, soldierly shapes under 
the lamp on the bulkhead that divided the cabin 
passages — ^no one seemed to be astir 'tween decks 
here. All was still, and the hammocks of the men, 
swinging thick in clusters from the beams, showed 
ghostly gray where here and there an occasional 
standing-light cast dim rays through the gloom. The 
air was warm and oppressive below here, and felt 
thick and torpid, though the ports in the after-spon- 
sons were open. The restraint of suspension for- 
bade him the quarter-deck, so crouching low under 
the hammocks to avoid disturbing contact with the 
sleeping men in them, Jim made his way to the main 
hatch and up to the fresh atmosphere of the open 
spar-deck. Here too quiet prevailed. Forward dim 
figures, men of the anchor-watch, moved silently; 
through the windows of the chart-house the silhou- 
ette of the officer of the deck, making an entry in 
the log, perhaps, stood out against the light there, 
while further aft on the quarter-deck some two or 
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three other shapes appeared vaguely, coming and 
going under the faint flicker of the lamps which 
swung from the peak to designate the absence of 
the Admiral. Avoiding the recumbent forms of 
some hardy fellows, who, the high collars of their 
pea-coats drawn up to their ears and their worsted 
watchcaps pulled down over their eyes, were soundly 
sleeping on the bare deck in the eight-inch gun spon- 
son, Jim stepped into the shadow of the wide bridge 
above it and stood, arms folded on the canvas-cov- 
ered gun-carriage, looking out through the wide em- 
brasure into the night, over the placid smooth water 
to the high shores of the bay and the black mountain- 
sides beyond. From the dark dome of the sky over- 
head the stars shbne down in almost tropical bright- 
ness; before him the lights oiF Villefranche twinkled 
against the hillside ; half-way up on the bluff to the 
west, where he knew the wide smooth road ran, lit- 
tle orange dots, the lamps of carriages, moved 
swiftly. He heard the chug-chug and rumble of 
a train and saw it crawling, like some glow-worm, 
back landwards along the curve at the head of -the 
harbor;: over beyond the looming shape of Mbnf 
Boron the heavens glowed faintly with the flare 
of Nfce.-- •■• 
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Nice! — just over the hill there, just beyond the 
heights rising dark and shadowy between — Nice, in 
all its glow of light and life and gayety — ;where 
Beatrix was, to whom even now the shameful story 
might be in the telling. What would she say— what 
would she think of him? 

Ah — ^the happy thoughts that had come to him 
that morning when in the few scribbled lines Cap- 
tain Howard had sent off to him from the shore 
Jim read the announcement of the arrival of his 
friends! How, with this shame upon him, could 
he face them; how— until his outraged honor, cryr 
ing aloud within him for vindication, should be 
cleansed of all 6tain— could he look into the eyes 
of the woman for whose trust he would give up his 
life! If ere this he had scarcely ventured to hope 
that the treasure of her love might ever be his, how 
could he now — even though he knew himself guilt- 
less, even though he knew his was a .whiter, cleaner 
soul than before the influence of her sweet being 
had come into his life— offer her a name, sullied by 
the blot of an infamous lie! Poor lad^r^it was not 
right that he should suffer so; he did not de&erve 
it, he so brave, so frank and loyal. 

Over there in Nice at an hotel facing the Prome- 
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iiade des Anglais, in the recess of the thick stone 
walls of a window that reaching from floor to ceil- 
ing opened out from a private sitting-room to a 
balcony, Beatrix stood, shadowy white and tall in 
the long cloak that, gathered at the throat with one 
hand, fell in straight folds from her shoulders to her 
feet. The night was warm and the air balmy, frag- 
rant with the scent of flowers and filled with the 
commotion and bustle of the wide, crowded prome- 
nade that reached from the iron railing of the hotel 
garden to where the waters of the Baie des Anges 
melted softly away through the clear night into the 
misty distance of the sea. 

Amid lights and changing color, shouts and 
laughter, music and song, merrily the motley crowd 
below surged and swarmed. Beyond, pushing its 
length out over the bay, the Jetee Promenade glim- 
mered and sparkled in the radiance of its lamps, 
throwing quivering gleams of golden iridescence 
down into the water beneath it ; still further beyond, 
rockets soared with long glowing trains, burst high 
in air, scattering in green and red and yellow fire, 
showering like stars shooting down from the 
skies. 

But Beatrix's ears did not heed the sounds of 
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music and mirth, her eyes were but dimly conscious 
of the bright scenes of gayety and revelry of King 
Camivars joyous subjects. Pale and proud, her 
dark eyes glowing, her shapely head, with the crown 
of the dusky masses of its hair, raised as if in de- 
fiant protest, she stood there in the shadows, alone 
with her thoughts, with the conflicting emotions that 
chased each other in rapid confusion through her 
mind. 

For she had indeed been told the shameful story, 
had heard it with surprise, with anger, with scorn 
— scorn deep and contemptuous for those who could 
have even for a moment doubted the loyalty and 
truth of her friend, who had offered his blood for 
her and in his fierce brave manhood had so readily 
and courageously faced death in her defense. 

She pictured to herself the mortification he must 
feel, the humiliation to his manly pride, and then 
under the thought of what his distress must be, 
gently stealing into her bosom, compassion came, 
warmly glowing in her heart as when the sun of 
a summer morn spreads the promise of its coming 
in rosy radiance over the sky, and the anger of her 
indignation slowly waned before the growing light 

of sweet pity — ^perhaps of 
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Oh, Jim ! Jim f eating your heart out on the lonely 
deck! Could you but have seen the quick change 
from its proud clear pallor, when she suddenly 
bowed her face into her soft hands, covering it, as if 
to hide from her very self the swift hot blush that 
spread over it. 

Behind the close-drawn curtains that shut in the 
room, from which Beatrix had come, her father 
and Captain Brandon conversed earnestly together. 
It was from the commander of his ship that Jim's 
friends learned of his plight, yet in the revealing of 
the story of Pickens' troubles Captain Brandon had 
been no talebearer. Nearly all the officers of the 
Dearborn had met the Howards during the stay of 
the ship at Gibraltar. Many of them had partaken 
of the hospitality of the owner of the Fleur-de-Lis 
on several occasions, and they hastened to call as 
soon as the Howards' presence in Nice became 
known. Of course Pickens was missed, and to the 
inquiries concerning him, reticent as are officers 
about official affairs generally, and particularly so 
in a matter where the conduct of one of their num- 
ber is concerned, the answers were but politely con- 
ventional, and conveyed no direct information as to 
why Jim, of all others, had not yet come to greet 
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his friends. It remained for one unfortunate and 
very youthful midshipman, less tactful than his 
elders, to casually drop a careless remark that woke 
an uneasy feeling in Captain Howard's mind that all 
might not be well with Pickens, and at his first op- 
portunity, over the coffee after a late dinner in his 
rooms at the hotel, he broached the subject to Jim's 
commanding officer, his guest 

Captain Brandon was at first not very communi- 
cative. It was a delicate matter to discuss with one 
who, however old and good a personal friend, still 
had been an officer of another navy than that in 
which he had the honor of serving, and he wondered 
a little at the interest his host showed. But when. 
Brandon heard the true account of Pickens' conduct 
while missing from the ship — facts and. incidents 
Jim had not even mentioned — ^pride in his courage 
and manliness rose within the breast of the Ameri- 
can captain and added to the warmth of his already 
strong liking for the young officer. As Brandon 
had so strongly intimated to the Admiral, he could 
not believe Pickens to be guilty of behavior dishon- 
orable to himself or the service, yet his duty had 
compelled him to carry out the orders of his su- 
perior, and with the thought that perhaps in the 
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discussion of the case with an experienced officer 
like Captain Howard, whom he now felt to be 
among the truest and best of Pickens' friends, some 
suggestion might come through which he could ren- 
der his shipmate the help and protection he so sin- 
cerely wished to give, the Captain told the tale of 
Jim's troubles without further hesitation. 

As much from a feeling of delicacy that her pres- 
ence might cause embarrassment, as from maidenly 
apprehension of betrayal of her emotion, Beatrix 
had left the room. Her father sat, nervously rub- 
bing his chin or plucking at the close-cropped white 
wisps of whisker at his ears, the only beard show- 
ing on his otherwise close-shaven face. Then bring- 
ing his fist down with a thump on the arm of his 
chair, he said with impatient emphasis : 

"I don't care what the circumstances may be — if 
the Archangel Gabriel with a flaming sword and that 
sort of thing, were to stand before me and were 
to say that that boy was a knave and a thief — I 
would answer him with just two words — and by the 
Lord Harry, Brandon, you know what those two 
words would be f" 

"I am as confident as you are that Pickens' story 
is true," replied Brandon calmly. "Nevertheless 
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were I in the Admirars place I am sure I should 
act just as he has." 

"Quite right — quite right — a court is the thing — 
no doubt ** 

"In placing the young man under suspension," 
Brandon continued, ignoring his companion's inter- 
ruption, "there was no intention to be harsh ; I think 
it was wise to put some restraint on his liberty; a 
meeting between the two men was to be avoided 
in the state of Pickens' temper " 

"Ha — if a jolly good fight could clear the thing 
up — Pickens is the man for it. If you could only 
have seen him thrashing about among those beggars 

with my heavy rifle " again interjected Howard, 

his eyes snapping. 

"But of course you are right, Brandon," he re- 
sumed. "What we have to consider is what to do 
to h6lp the lad. — Does this man, Mack, stick to what 
he says in his letter ?" 

"There has been no opportunity of questioning 
him," Brandon replied. "He* is on leave, and al- 
though he has been telegraphed to return, no re- 
ply has been received, nor up to the time of my 
leaving the ship this evening had he turned up 
on board." 
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"No— and mark my words — ^he never will turn 
up," Howard cried, his excitement rising again.. 
"That fellow could never stand the searching ques- 
tions of a court, and I believe your Admiral knows 
it! I remember him now — Mack I mean, not the 
Admiral — and if I have any knowledge of charac- 
ter, his is written plainly on his face, the scoundrel. 
— Oh, I say, Brandon, I beg your pardon — I have 
no right to talk this way to you about one of your 
officers." — 

Indeed they were not pleasant words to hear, but 
Brandon's own opinion coincided so thoroughly 
with the rather too warmly expressed views of his 
friend, that beyond a slightly bitter smile and a 
deprecating gesture of his hand, he made no reply 
to them. 

"It is inconceivable to me that any one, even a 
heedless youngster, should be so careless in a trans- 
action of the kind, as not to have taken a receipt for 
the money," Howard said after a pause. 

Brandon struck a match, relit his cigar and after 
a puff or two: 

"Exactly— there's the rub," he said. "If we had 
anjrthing of that kind, all would be plain sailing. 
Pickens says it was late at night when he saw Mack 
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and handed him the envelope containing the money, 
and the thought of a receipt for it did not occur to 
him. It was unbusinesslike and careless, but you 
know how these young men are among messmates. 
— Cartwright — ^he is to be Pickeris' counsel in the 
inquiry — tells me that there was a note, or letter, 
about some other matters having nothing to do with 
this case that Mack wrote to Pickens afterwards, 
and in it Pickens thinks there was some reference 
to the payment. He says he is almost sure Mack 
spoke of the matter in his note. What has become 
of it Pickens doesn't know ; it may have been among 
his papers that we found, and sealed, and sent to the 
Department at Washington at the time — ^well, when 
we thought he was lost. Then again, as he does not 
seem to have attached much importance to the con- 
tents, whatever they were, he says he may have 
torn the letter up or thrown it away, — or it may 
have been among other papers in a wallet he used 
to carry. He says he had this wallet when on board 
your yacht; because he remembers examining the 
cofttbm^td- see whether they had been damaged by 
water. *: Siricie then the. w^ltet has disappeared— ^and 
aflyhow he do€!s not knew \vliether the letter was 
in it or not. — So there you afe!" 
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Brandon ceased talking, and looked up at the 
sound of an exclamation, the swish of silk against 
silk, and the rasping sound of brass against brass 
as the rings slid on the pole and Beatrix, parting 
the heavy brocade curtains at the window with both 
hands, stood gazing at him with wide-open startled 
eyes and parted lips. 

"What — were you saying, Captain Brandon? 
about — a — wallet ?" she asked breathlessly. 

"Why— er — yes. Miss Howard," Brandon an- 
swered, surprised at the young girl's sudden appear- 
ance and the abruptness of her question, "I was 
— er — speaking of Mr. Pickens — ^and — a — wallet 
that " 

"Oh!— What have I done! what have I done!" 
Beatrix cried, bringing her hands to her temples 
with a pretty gesture of consternation ; then gather- 
ing up the train of her gown, "Oh, wait here — wait 
a moment!" she begged as she sped rapidly across 
the room. 

"Why, Trix, my girl!" Howard sprang to his 
feet, but with an imploring wave of her hand his 
daughter disappeared through the doorway, leav- 
ing the two gentlemen staring after her in silent 
amazenjcnt. 
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Beatrix almost flew along the short corridor that 
led to her room, threw open the door and swung it 
shut behind her with a bang that startled her maid, 
busy at a high mirror-faced wardrobe, into a fright- 
ened little squeal as she turned in surprise at the 
hurried entrance of her mistress. 

"Where is my blue serge?" Beatrix asked, has- 
tening to the wardrobe, and pulling and separating, 
with nervous quick hands, the skirts hanging in 
well-ordered rows from the pegs. 

"Lor, miss! What's 'appened — anything wrong?" 
the maid stammered, alarmed at the unusual agita- 
tion of her "young lady." 

"No, no, Harriet — ^but I want that dress. What 
have you done with it?" 

"What — that old skirt you 'ad on the yacht? 
W'y, miss, it was that soiled and mussed, an' not 
fit to wear, an' I never thought you'd ever want 
it again, an' it was only good to throw away any'ow, 
an so 

"Oh, Harriet ! Do you mean to tell me that you 
have not got it?" and Beatrix actually stamped her 
foot. 

"Ow, miss! Of course I 'ave it somew'eres," 
Harriet replied indignantly. "But I don't remem- 
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ber w'ether I packed it in the black box along with 
the things that was saved from the fire, or in 
the " 

"Give me the keys!" Beatrix cried, and almost 
snatching the keys from the hand of the maid, down 
on her knees she sank before the trunk standing 
against the wall by the wardrobe, unlocked it, and 
throwing back the lid, began to pull out the con- 
tents, throwing skirts and dresses and "things" in 
a heap on the floor beside her. 

"'Old on, miss — ow — Miss Beatrix! let me find 
it," Harriet implored, kneeling at the side of her 
mistress and shoving her arms down into the bot- 
tom of the trunk. 

"'Ere it is — ^all right; Ow, dearest miss! What 
— is-^here — in this old skirt to make such a — ^to- 
do about?" and the maid, almost on the verge of 
tears, carefully drew out the neatly folded dress, and 
placed it in Beatrix's hands. 

When you used that figure of speech, Harriet, you 
could not guess what it might mean to your. mis- 
tress,-' and to several others, ^ if there were indeed 
literally something "in this old skirt," which Bea- 
trix heTd out before hef, patting it and fumbling 
at It with trembling hand until, finally: ^'locating" 
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the slit in its folds, with a cry, almost a sob, of re- 
lief and delight, she drew out the flat, worn leather 
wallet she had picked up from the bottom boards of 
the boat and slipped into her pocket that eventful 
morning in the cove at Cape Tres Forcas. 
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CHAPTER XX 

RESTORED TO DUTY 

RESTORED to duty ! Never was there more 
glorious sunshine from a higher, clearer 
sky than what now gleamed on the hill- 
sides, glowed even in the gigantic blue shadows be- 
tween the mountains, sparkled and glinted on every 
limpid tiny wavelet in Villefranche harbor; never 
a sweeter, softer breeze than that which now gently 
stirred the air, bringing from the shore fragrance of 
flowers and green things and playing in the light 
folds of the great ensign at the stem; never had 
the gold of the narrow braid and five-pointed stars 
on the sleeves, the anchors at the collar shown with 
brighter luster than now, this happy afternoon, 
when Jim, in dapper uniform and whitest of white 
gloves, glass in hand, sword belt slings dropping 
from under the skirts of the silk braided blouse, 
stood under the awning on the clean, spotless quar- 
ter-deck of the flagship of the American squadron, 
restored to duty, full-fledged officer of the deck. 
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The Battaille des Fleurs was to be fought to-day 
in Nice ; everybody who could get away was ashore 
or intended going, and to give as many officers as 
could be properly spared opportunity of enjoying 
the festivities, several of the regular watch-officers 
were relieved by midshipmen, and Pickens took up 
his duty again, not as junior, but for the nonce in 
the full authority of the officer on watch. 

Long and unhappy had been Jim's self-imposed 
vigil by the big gun last night. Alone but for the 
sleeping men at his feet, he stood with the heavy 
burden of his thoughts. No one disturbed him; 
once the midshipman of the watch passed close by 
him, paused a moment looking at him intently, but 
moved on again without speaking. Seven bells 
sounded in muffled strokes, and then Jim heard a 
gruff hail from the after-bridge and the answer: 
"Dearborn!" as the Captain's gig, coming around 
the stem, shot alongside. The cargo light at the 
gangway suddenly blazed out, and in its gleam 
Pickens saw the Captain coming up the long ladder. 
Close behind him was Cartwright. They stopped 
for a moment in talk with the officer of the deck 
and his junior; the latter, touching his cap, said 
something with a gesture of his hand towards the 
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forward deck, and then the Captain disappeared 
down the cabin-hatch and Jim saw Cartwright 
—even as the cargo light, switched oflf again, 
went out — ^picking his way along the darkened deck 
towards where he stood. 

"Is that you, Pickens?" asked Cartwright, peer- 
ing into the sponson. "Come with me — the Old 
Man wants to see you." 

There was a certain vague note of exultation in 
the tone of the lieutenant's voice, an indefinable 
something in his use of the familiar term "Old 
Man," that caused a leap to Jim's heart, as in won- 
der of what this strange summons at such an unu- 
sual hour might mean, he accompanied Cartwright 
to the Captain's quarters. The orderly evidently ex- 
pected them, for he opened the cabin door and ush- 
ered them at once into the presence of the Com- 
manding Officer. 

Captain Brandon was standing at the table in the 
light of the electric globe over his head. 

"Come nearer, Mr. Pickens," he said very kindly 
as the midshipman halted just within the doorway. . 
Then holding out the wallet that Jim had lost : "Do 
you recognize this?" 

Jim approached the table, gave a surprised glance 
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at the wallet, and raising his astonished eyes, cried 
out in amazement: 

"Why, yes, sir. It is my wallet. Who — ^who — 
found it?" 

"All in good time, Pickens," Brandon replied, a 
passing smile on his lips and a momentary gleam 
of humor twinkling in his eyes. But the smile 
quickly died away and the Captain's face resumed 
its grave though kindly expression again, as laying 
the wallet on the table, his hand resting on it, he con- 
tinued: "Mr. Cartwright here," with a sideward 
movement of his head towards the lieutenant, "tells 
me that you think " 

But Pickens did not give the speaker time to finish 
the sentence. In his excitement consequent upon 
the surprising recovery of his wallet, somewhere in 
the cells of Jim's brain a shutter had opened, as it 
were, suddenly letting bright light on his memory, 
and tie recalled in all their details the circumstances 
of his receipt of the letter of which he had spoken 
to Cartwright, could read with his mind's eye the 
lines, remembered every incident with such clear- 
ness that every shadow of doubt instantly fled be- 
fore it. 

"I remember," he cried, vehemently interntpting 
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his commander. "I didn't throw it away — I didn't 
tear it up — the letter that he wrote! I know 
now that I put it there. Open it! Open it, sir!" 
pointing with impatient outstretched hand at the 
wallet. 

Beyond a slight raising of his eyebrows Captain 
Brandon gave no sign of notice of Pickens' un- 
ceremonious outburst, and made no further observa- 
tion, as pulling out the strap that held its flaps to- 
gether, he opened the wallet and placed the contents 
before him on the table. There was a letter of 
credit, some bank notes, bills, letters, and so on, and 
the Captain and Cartwright bent eagerly forward 
over them. Jim separated them with quick-moving 
fingers, picked up one from among them, and un- 
folded it. There, spread out before their eyes, in 
the very first lines of the soiled sheet of paper, the 
ink of the pen strokes somewhat blurred and spread 
by wet, but still clear and distinct, there in his own 
handwriting, for all to read, lay the damning evi- 
dence of Mack's guilt and dishonor. 

The letter, which bore the date of the Dearborn's 
departure from Gibraltar, began with a few words 
referring to the transaction of the day before in re- 
gard to the bill of Cragin & Co. Pickens was not 
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to concern himself any more in the matter. "Cragin 
& Co. are a thoroughly respectable firm," Mack 
wrote, "and any little difference between them and 
the mess can always be arranged satisfactorily. I 
think I understand the question, and anyway I can 
always ask you if there is any doubt. So I will buy 
a draft for the £112 you turned over to me last 
night and send it to them as soon as we get to 
Algiers, and that will square up the mess-accounts 
as far as you are concerned." 

But this was not the purpose of his writing, the 
letter went on to say. For some time past he had 
wanted to speak to Pickens about a matter of much 
greater concern to him, but his courage had always 
failed him. Now, however, he felt he could no 
longer hesitate in thanking Jim for the consideration 
he had shown in refraining from all reference, in 
yvord or behavior, to his, Mack's, conduct that day 
at Cintra. 

In frank and apparently sincere language Mack 
confessed his fault, craving his messmate's pardon, 
expressing contrition for his behavior, which, he 
said, he realized had been unworthy of one bearing 
the uniform of the navy, and begging Pickens to 
condone the weakness he had shown and not to 
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withdraw a friendship he valued more than that 
of any one else in the service. 

With most solemn promises never to touch cards 
or drink again, the letter ended with the assurance 
that whatever might be Jim's decision as to their 
future relations, he. Mack, would always be his 
faithful, grateful friend. 

Answering to the earnest questioning of the Cap- 
tain, Jim told his companions of how the letter had 
been handed to him by one of the mess-attendants 
just as he was going on watch that day, and how, 
in the exciting events that had followed so closely, 
he had forgotten all about it until when in the con- 
sultation with his friends the question as to a re- 
ceipt coming up had reminded him of this com- 
munication from Mack. Even then he had not re- 
membered what had become of it. There was a 
vague impression in his mind that it may have been 
in the wallet, but that article being missing, he had 
given the letter but little further thought. Now, 
however, within the last few moments, the recollec- 
tion of what had happened had come to him as 
vividly as if the event had taken place but an hour 
ago, and he remembered distinctly that he had read 
the letter hurriedly and in some surprise, and then, 
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in his haste to go on deck, he had — ^most fortunately 
as things had turned out — ^mechanically slipped it 
into the wallet he habitually carried in the inner 
breast-pocket of his blouse. 

No one spoke for several moments after Jim 
ceased talking. Cartwright made no effort to dis- 
guise the satisfaction expressed in his beaming face. 
The Senior-watch had a very affectionate regard for 
his junior, relying much upon the latter's judgment 
and the ready aptitude in handling the men Pickens 
had always displayed in his duties of junior officer 
of his division. Then, too, the lieutenant had 
learned much lately of Mack's mode of life, and 
what had come to his knowledge was not to the 
credit of that young man, and Cartwright had in- 
tended to use this information *'for all it was worth" 
as counsel in Jim's defense. Now — all was changed ; 
the tables were turned with a vengeance. To Cart- 
wright's direct mind Mack was simply a blackguard, 
and the ship and the navy would be well rid of him. 

It was, however, with feelings of mingled satis- 
faction and disgust that Captain Brandon beheld 
the proof of the perfidy and dishonesty of one of his 
officers. The commander of the Dearborn was a 
gentleman in the highest sense of the word, filled 
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with honorable pride in the service, and he felt 
intense humiliation — even almost to his own self- 
respect — as he foresaw the arrest and trial of Mack 
and the inevitable verdict of a court-martial, and 
he dreaded the scandal to the ship in the publicity 
that would ensue. Nevertheless, since in his own 
mind he had steadfastly held Pickens guiltless and 
had believed with unfaltering faith in his truth and 
honesty, it was with unfeigned sincerity that he 
finally broke the silence and expressed in a few kind 
words his gratification, and told of the circumstances 
which had brought in their train such fortunate 
consequences to Jim. 

As to Jim himself, the wonder and joy that 
through her he loved should have come the lifting 
of the heavy weight from his soul and the sudden 
relief of the distress that had lain so heavily upon 
him, threatened to overcome every other thought, 
and he had to call up all his power of self-control 
to help him pay attention to the words of his com- 
mander, as the Captain dismissed the two officers. 

"Of course you are relieved from suspension and 
will return to duty, Mr. Pickens," Brandon said. 
"I should like to retain this if you have no objec- 
tions—lifting the fatal letter from the table.— "It 
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should be shown to the Admiral, and until he has 
seen it, I think it well that nothing should be said 
about it to any one else. — Good-night, gentlemen." 

Jim, however, could not and would not go to sleep 
that night without imparting the good news to Jack. 
He had not long to wait for the latter's return to 
the ship, and in a few minutes after Cartwright and 
Pickens had left the cabin, the steam-launch brought 
Jack, together with several others, from shore, all 
coming quickly and noiselessly on board and going 
at once to their several berths below. In the steer- 
age were one or two messmates preparing to turn 
in, so Jim seized upon Jack and drawing him outside 
the room told him of what had occurred while he 
was absent from the ship. For several minutes they 
talked together, and in the preoccupation of their 
conversation forgot time and place until an ejacu- 
lation, a loud sigh and a shuffling noise, as of §ome 
one heavily turning over in bed, from behind the 
closed blinds of the pay-office near which they were 
standing and in which Mr. Black had his berth, 
warned them that the sound of their voices, low 
though it was, had unwittingly disturbed the slum- 
bers of the pay-clerk. 

So they scuttled silently away, and a short time 
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afterwards were snug in their hammocks, swinging 
side by side on the gun-deck. As Jim lay on his 
back, hands clasped behind his head contentedly 
sleepless as yet with the thoughts that absorbed him, 
he felt a slight push at his hammock. Turning he 
saw in the dimness Jack's arm stretched towards 
him, and the hands of the two friends met in a long, 
strong, close clasp of good-night. 

Then in the morning there had been the interview 
with the Admiral, when the splendid old sailor had 
spoken words of praise and commendation that 
brought the blood hot to Jim's cheeks and choked 
into silence the thanks he strove to utter as he bowed 
himself out of the cabin. 

No wonder the sunshine was so glorious; no won- 
der that the breeze brought sweet fragrance on its 
wings, as here he stood — ^again at his duty — ^his 
duty that meant trust and confidence and honor, that 
must rise above every other thing in life, even above 
the thought of the love with which every stroke of 
his heart was beating. 

The officer of the deck is a busy man on any ship 
and on a flagship, in particular, every moment of his 
watch is fully occupied. Boats called away and com- 
ing to the gangways, leaving the ship or arriving; 
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official visitors to receive, or to "see over the side" ; 
the business of all comers to be ascertained and ad- 
mittance on board granted or courteously denied. 
Liberty parties — ^men going ashore "on liberty" — 
to be mustered and inspected ; reports constantly to 
be made to the Captain, or in his absence, to the 
senior officer aboard ; this afternoon formed no ex- 
ception to the regular recurrence of the hundred 
and one various incidents of the routine of the deck 
of a man-of-war in port, and Pickens had his hands 
full in attending to them. 

"Boat from the French flagship comin' this way — 
comin' port gangway, sir," sung out the quarter- 
master upon the signal bridge. 

"Very good." 

Jim crossed the deck, looked down through the 
gangway opening. 

"Corp'r'l th' guard, see what he's got there !" and 
the corporal of marines stepped down the ladder, 
took the envelope from the upstretched hand of the 
French coxswain, whose boat shoved off again at 
once. 

Taking the note from the corporal, Jim glanced 
at the address, stepped to the cabin-hatch and pushed 
an electric-bell button. 
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"After guard sweeper/ clear up that mess there !" 
he called, pointing to a film of cinder-dust on the 
deck by the hatch-combing as he moved over to the 
starboard side of the deck. 

A handsome steam yacht flying British colors, 
dipped them, as she passed close by the Dearborn — 

**Hand by the colors there! shake a leg!" Jim 
commanded, and a bluejacket scurried aft to the 
flag-staff to answer the salute. 

"Here, flag-orderly ! for the Admiral's secretary," 
he said, handing the letter just received from the 
Frenchman to the Admiral's orderly, as the marine 
came on deck in obedience to the summons pf the 
bell. 

Pickens took a leisurely turn to and fro, casting 
an eye aloft, glancing about the deck. 

"Steam cutter returning, sir," spoke up the quar- 
ter-master. 

Jim looked over the bulwark at the approaching 
boat ; then with a wave of his arm to the coxswain, 
looking up at him from under the hood : 

"Haul out to the boom!" he sung out, and the 
cutter, checking way, made fast to the long boat 
boom, swinging out from the ship's side over the 
water. 
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"Ten minutes to four bells, sir/' reported a blue- 
jacket, touching his cap. 

Jim made a gesture of the hand, half in return 
of the salute, half in comprehension of the man's 
report. 

"Call away the first stcamjaunch !" he ordered. 

"Messenger.'^' — ^turning to the apprentice stand- 
ing by the fife-rail, who sprang forward at the siun- 
mons. — "Jump below, m' lad, and tell Mr. Kent — 
Mr. Cartwright — boat's going ashore in ten min- 
utes. — Lay aft the liberty party! — Call away first 
and second cutters, port gangway!" 

The bugle calls rang out briskly, the voices and 
pipes of the boatswain's mates repeated the orders, 
and the men who were to go on liberty and who 
had already been gathering in the waist, trooped aft 
— ^spick and span and spotless in their blue clothes 
and flat round-topped caps, shoes shining like mir- 
rors, knife-laniards curling, snow-white, over the 
glossy black silk ties under the wide collars — ^and 
lined up for muster and inspection by the officer of 
the deck. 

Kent and Cartwright, both in civilian's dress, 
emerged from the hatch and stopped by the wheel, 
waiting for their boat to be announced. 
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"Yes, if he doesn't turn up by to-morrow," Kent 
was saying, evidently continuing a conversation 
commenced below. "The Old Man is very sore over 
the business." 

"What has old Black to do with it?" asked Cart- 
wright. 

"Black — ^the pay-clerk," replied Kent, a note of 
astonishment in his voice. 

"Why, yes. The old boy came to me this morn- 
ing, and asked a lot of questions. It seems he is a 
friend of Mack's family — says his father is a well- 
to-do railroad man out West somewhere, I've for- 
gotten what road ^" 

"What! you don't say so!" the flag-lieutenant 
broke in. "Why, that fellow Mack is a worse black- 
guard than we thought he was ! All that talk about 
the poverty of his parents and how he had to send 
part of his pay to them — ^you know — in the let- 
ter " 

"Yes," Cartwright continued. "And I believe 
Black knows more than he is willing to tell. I don't 
see how — Shh, here comes Pickens." 

"Your boat is ready, gentlemen/' said Jim, coming 
towards them. "I hope you will have a good time 
ashore. I'd like to see that bunch over there break 
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loose when it strikes that flower-throwing crowd on 
the Promenade des Anglais," and he smiled broadly, 
as he indicated with a nod of his head the double 
rank of bluejackets on the opposite side of the deck. 

"Huh — I guess most of 'em won't bother much 
about flower-battles," said Cartwright. "Er — 
Pickens, do you know whether the paymaster's 
clerk has gone ashore?" 

"Who, old Black ? Oh, yes, sir," answered Jim, 
ungrammatically and with a chuckle. "He left the 
ship on the first boat he could get. Catch him miss- 
ing any fun to be had." 

Kent exchanged a meaning glance with the 
Senior-watch, who beyond the customary: "Permis- 
sion to leave the ship, sir," to the officer of the deck 
said nothing more as he followed the flag-lieutenant 
to the boat. Jim, after the usual orders to the cox- 
swain of the launch, saw it shove off, and returned 
to the work of mustering the liberty party and su- 
perintending the embarkation of the men into the 
big boats waiting for them at the foot of the ladder 
at the port gangway. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

RETRIBUTION 

TWILIGHT had fallen; the lights in the 
beautiful gardens on the promontory of 
Monte Carlo, but just now turned on, 
flashed their white rays among the trees, and the 
steps leading up from the wide Place to the entrance 
of the Casino were flooded with the light of the 
great lamps suspended from the canopy of glass and 
iron overhanging the broad sweep of the stairs. 

Mack, arriving from Mentone but a few moments 
before, sent his luggage direct from the train to the 
hotel where he meant to spend the rest of his leave, 
aiid came up from the railway station in the ascen- 
seur — ^the elevator that "lifted" passengers from the 
base of the height to its crest. He had found Men- 
tone too slow; here in Monte Carlo his environment 
was more congenial. He was in duty 1)ound to no- 
tify the ship of his change of address, but as he 
would have to return on board in a couple of days 
he did not think it worth while to bother — ^anyhow, 
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what were the odds ! For the young man was in a 
recklessly despondent mood as he walked slowly 
across the terrace, undecided whether to have a look 
around the gaming rooms before taking a hasty meal 
at some nearby restaurant, or whether to defer all 
entrance to the Casino until later when the real work 
of the evening should commence. He had purposely 
and consistently kept away from the card-tables in 
the da3rtime all during his leave, and had confined 
his hours of play to the evenings, partly because he 
then would be less likely to meet any people from 
the ships, partly because ^t night the game was of a 
more serious nature than when the salles de jeu 
were filled with transient visitors, tourists, and 
others attracted more by curiosity than by the pas- 
sion for play. 

Somehow — whether the beauty of the evening, 
the peaceful quiet that lay over the surface of the sea 
beneath him, stirred deep within him some long 
dormant memory of better things, some shadowy re- 
minder of home and kindred, of his childhood — ^Ber- 
nard felt sad and depressed. The eager nerv- 
ous impatience, the restlessness of mind and 
body that had possessed him all the days since 
he had been away from the ship and that 
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found relief only in the nightly contest at the 
gaming table, seemed this evening to have been 
superseded by a languid feeling of indifference, 
tinged with disgust for himself and his surround- 
ings ; while no sentiments of remorse disturbed him, 
in the sick heart of hope deferred a sort of fore- 
boding self-pity oppressed his mind with a vague 
apprehension of what the future might have in store 
for him. All had not gone over well with him at 
the game; the **system" had not worked out to his 
satisfaction, and though he had not lost heavily 
since, on the other hand he had been unable to fill 
up the hole in his funds caused by his defeat at the 
cards on the first evening. 

Strolling moodily, unheeding the passers-by, fol- 
lowing the curve of the handsome balustrade, Mack 
moved slowly around to the front of the Casino. 
For a moment he paused at the foot of the steps, then 
turned quickly away again with a muttered impa- 
tient imprecation and started to cross over to where 
the edge of the broad Place met the palm-fringed 
paths of the gardens. If he hoped to avoid the 
group of young men descending the steps of the 
Casino he was disappointed in his intention, for one 
of them, crying out his name, came quickly towards 
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him, and Bernard found himself shaking hands with 
a former classmate, now an officer of the Newtown, 

"Why, h^llo, old man!" Mack said cordially, all 
shadow of gloom disappearing from his face as with 
well-feigned sincerity he answered his classmate's 
greeting : "Hello, Foster ! How are you. Barton ?" 
shaking hands with the others as they came up. "I 
didn't know your ship had arrived; been on leave 
since last Wednesday, you know. When did you 
get in?" 

"Yesterday forenoon, five days overdue," an- 
swered Ensign Wagner, he who had called out to 
Mack. "We had a devil of a time — ran into a gale 
of wind on the third day out from Gibraltar " 

"And a Jim-dandy it was," put in Foster. 

"They always are," laughed Mack. 

"All right!" replied Foster. "You can have all 
that sort of thing you want, but next time / strike 
a mistral I want to be on something bigger than that 
'spit-kid' of a Newtown'' 

"Oh, come now!" said Barton, jealous of the 
Newtown's good name, and a little annoyed at his 
shipmate's "freshness," as he mentally termed it, in 
referring in anything but terms of praise of his ship 
to an officer of another vessel! "The old hooker 
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behaved splendidly. She could weather a good deal 
worse blow than that one, even if the skipper did 
think it best to put into Port Mahon/' 

"'Was it as bad as that?" Mack asked, inwardly 
seeking for some excuse to break away from the dis- 
turbers of his wish to be alone. 

"Bad as that! Well, I should say!" exclaimed 
Foster, anxious to impress a flagship officer with the 
importance of his experiences. "But look here — 
you know the ropes, Mack — ^where is the best place 
to dine? Let's all take dinner together and I'll 
tell " 

"Sorry, but I have an engagement with — well — ^I 
have an engagement I can't neglect, otherwise I 
should be very glad," said Mack, holding out his 
hand. 

"Ah — ^the wind sets in that direction, does it? 
I see — a case of place aux dames, eh ?" Wagner said 
smiling. "Well, old man, glad to see you on board 
when you get a chance. Then, you know," with a 
mischievous wink of the eye at his companions, 
"Foster can spin his yarn, and tell you all he knows 
about hurricanes." 

"Oh, very well," said Foster, in an aggrieved 
tone — poor boy — for he was but that yet — ^he was 
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not a bad sort, but Barton was right in his estimate 
of him; he might become a little "brackish" in time, 
but no amount of salt-water could ever quite wash 
the "freshness" out of him though he should go to 
sea for forty years. 

"You fellows can make all the fun you like," he 
continued volubly, "but it was a big blow. Why, 
manl" grabbing Mack by the sleeve, "the salt spray 
was blown entirely across the island of Minorca; 
there wasn't a telegraph pole left standing. — Say! 
you just ask Jim Pickens — ^he'U tell you. You ought 
to have seen his face when he found that the 
cable was busted and that he couldn't send word 
of his safety to Why, hello, what's the 

matter!" 

All the warm, dark color of Mack's face had sud- 
denly given way to an ashen pallor overspreading 
it, and an involuntary cry, almost a groan, escaped 
through his gray lips, as his heart seemed to stand 
still for a second, and then leaped and pounded in 
his breast as if seeking escape from the bondage 
of his ribs. But with an effort of his strong will 
he pulled himself together, and breathing hard and 
short, said: 

"Nothing — I'm all right now — sudden pain — 
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rheumatism. But what were you saying about- 
the name dying on his lips. 
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'*Oh, about Pickens?" cried Foster. "Why— 
don't you know? Haven't you heard?" 

"Heard what?" Bernard exclaimed irritably, 
trembling all over body and limbs with the shock to 
his nerves of the sudden dread and fear within him. 
"Haven't I told you that I've been on leave for the 
past five days? How the devil should I have heard 
anything?" 

Then, as Foster, astonished at this outburst of 
temper, made no immediate reply, Mack, forgetting 
himself utterly in his impatience, cried out harshly: 

"Well— what in hell is all this about Pickens?" 

The Newtown officers looked at him in amaze- 
ment, and Barton, thoroughly indignant at such dis- 
courteous behavior, spoke up sharply. 

"Pickens and a man of your ship were picked up 
at sea a month ago by the British cruiser Orestes 
and put on board the Newtown in mid-Mediter- 
ranean. They returned to the Dearborn on our 
arrival yesterday. You can get all further particu- 
lars from your own shipmates, Mr. Mack. Possi- 
bly they may be more accustomed to your extraor- 
dinary language than are officers of our ship. Good- 
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evening, sir!" he said and turned abruptly on his 
heels. 

"Oh — I beg your pardon— come back, Barton. — 
It's — it's this damned pain," cried Mack, beginning 
to see his mistake as control of himself gradually 
returned to him and the blood slowly stole back to 
his face. He removed his hat and with his hand- 
kerchief wiped off the perspiration that gathered in 
great drops on his forehead. 

"Forgive me, Foster, I didn't mean to be of- 
fensive. You know I haven't seen any one from the 
ship in two or three days," he explained, speaking 
more composedly. "I don't know what has taken 
place, and the surprise " 

"Oh, that's all right," replied the good-natured 
little man, all eagerness to impart the details of what 
he was sure were welcome tidings. 

But Barton — ^who now accounted to himself for 
Mack's bad manners by the assumption that the en- 
sign had been drinking more than was good for him, 
and who wished to be rid of him as soon as he 
decently could — only bowed stiffly, and Wagner, in- 
tervening in Foster's loquacious talk, said as he 
slipped his hand under his friend's arm, drawing 
him away : 
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"Don't listen to him, Mack. Wait till you hear 
the tale from the coxswain who was with Pickens. 
He can give even Foster points in his yarns about 
pirates and wrecks, and sudden death. So long!" 

And without further ado the three shipmates 
strolled away across the Place du Casino and 
through the gardens over towards the brilliant lights 
of the restaurants beyond. 

Left to himself and instinctively seeking escape 
from the life and movement of the Place du Casino, 
Mack moved away, dazed and confounded by the 
suddenness of the news, dire to him in its threat of 
destruction of his hopes and plans, foreboding utter 
ruin to him in its menace of discovery of his crime. 
To say that he felt stunned as with a blow, coming, 
startling as lightning from a cloudless sky as it 
were, would be putting it mildly. Perhaps at first 
his sensations might be likened to the feeling of one 
half-recovered from some physical stroke, momen- 
tarily depriving him of his faculties. All the even- 
ing after seemed to him a dream, a confused dream 
of revelry and riotous orgy. Hitherto he had tried 
to keep away from his former comrades, male and 
female, avoiding association with them as best he 
could, devoting all his energies to the gratification 
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of the mania — for such it had become — ^that drove 
him to the tables of the gaming rooms. But now 
he sought out Steams and his boon companions. A 
wild night followed, a night in which with wine, 
women, and cards Bernard strove to drive away the 
specter of fear that haunted him. He played-^ 
played carelessly, recklessly — ^and came out of the 
game a winner of heavy stakes. A supper in a 
private salon of the Pavilion Dore followed, a sup- 
per of lavish profusion of wines and meats, that 
lasted until the "wee sma' hours." Never had 
Mack's spirits soared higher, nor his wit shone more 
brilliant; never before had his handsome dark face 
seemed so attractive to the woman beside him, whose 
voluptuous beauty had always so fascinated him. 
Never before were his advances so bold; never be- 
fore were they more alluringly provoked. 

It was late in the afternoon, almost twilight again, ^ 
when Mack awoke from the deep sleep that had 
come to him after the debauch of the night. For 
hours he had lain in the slumber of exhaustion, of 
oblivion to all his cares and troubles, and even now 
his senses only slowly and reluctantly stirred into 
dazed and bewildered half-consciousness of some 
disturbing interruption of his rest. For a second or 
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two his eyes only half opened to the dim light, 
seeping through the drawn blinds of the window, 
then with a start he threw aside the coverings and 
swung himself, feet on the floor, to a sitting posture 
on the side of the bed, listening, with sudden appre- 
hensive alarm in his mind, to a persistent and violent 
tapping and knocking at the door of the room. 

With full force, the anxiety awakened within him 
by the incidents of the meeting with the people from 
the Newtown the evening before, returned to his 
breast, and he hesitated, until, with an effort of his 
will, he called back the courage his conscience was 
driving away, and taking a bathrobe from the chair 
beside him, threw it over his shoulders, crossed the 
room, and unlocked and opened the door. Before 
him,, standing in the corridor, was the burly form 
of Mr. Black. 

Lieutenant Cartwright, waiting for the boat on 
the deck of the Dearborn that same afternoon, was 
not at all mistaken in his remark to his friend, the 
flag-lieutenant. Mr. Black did, indeed, "know more 
than he was willing to tell" ; knew it to his grief and 
sorrow in his lovmg sympathy for the honest. God- 
fearing man, Mack's father, who by his own indus- 
try and through his own sterling worth had risen 
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from humble train-hand to superintendent of a great 
railway in the far western States. In his youthful 
days the pay-clerk and he had been chums, when 
Mr. Black was "cferking it" in a freight office. Then 
the war between the States had come and the young 
Irishman had drifted into the navy, rising from 
yeoman to paymaster's clerk, always from the be- 
ginning writer and clerk to the same officer who 
was now fleet-paymaster on the staflf of the 
Commander-in-Chief of the squadron. It was in his 
rare visits to the friends of his youth that Mr. 
Black's stories of the sea first roused the ambition 
of the boy, Bernard, to enter the navy, and when 
through the interests of the president of his father's 
road he was appointed to the Naval Academy and 
successfully passed through the years there, gradu- 
ating among the first five of his class, the joy and 
pride of his family in their sailor son and brother 
had been at first a source of great satisfaction to 
the good pay-clerk. 

It was not until they became shipmates on the 
Dearborn, however, that Mr. Black and he had met 
since the time, seven years back, when Bernard re- 
ceived his appointment, and the pay-clerk had no- 
ticed with some concern, not to say misgiving, the 
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change that had come over the character of his 
friend's son. Above all a self-respecting man, 
Black was respectful of the feelings and rights of 
others, knowing full well the difference between 
official and social intercourse, and he never obtruded 
himself, or his views, where he was not positive of 
welcome. On more than one occasion his suscepti- 
bilities had been wounded by some incident in his 
and Bernard's intercourse aboard ship, and he re- 
alized that the young man did not reciprocate the 
friendly feeling of his father's old comrade. 

Mr. Black was much concerned and very unhappy 
over Pickens' suspension from duty and the fact 
that a court of inquiry had been ordered. He knew 
no more than his messmates of the particulars of 
the case ; they were all aware of Mack's letter to 
Waterbury and the question as to the payment of 
the account to the Gibraltar firm, and the inference 
was that this matter had something to do with Jim's 
troubles, although there was no suspicion in the 
minds of any of them of any dishonorable conduct, 
and at the most Pickens' plight, they presumed, must 
be due to some carelessness or neglect on his part. 
Pickens in his pride had said no word to any one 
except his friends mentioned, and no one else but 
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those in authority had as yet any knowledge of the 
nature of the complaint, or charges, a court had 
been ordered to investigate. Still gossiping tongues 
were not wanting, and rumors had spread through 
the ship with one result we have already noted, 
Martin's fierce and prompt resentment of an idle 
word of comment on the case. Then to the mystifi- 
cation of nearly every one had come Pickens' relief 
from suspension and his prompt restoration to duty. 

But now Mr. Black was not among these mystified 
ones. Quite accidentally he had played the eaves- 
dropper to the conversation of our two friends, 
Pickens and Schomburg, outside his room last night. 
He had not heard all that was said, but enough had 
come to his ears to lay bare, clear and unmistakable, 
the proof of the crime of the wretched son of his 
oldest and dearest friend. 

Sleep came not to the worthy man again that 
night. In the morning he rose to the call of all 
hands, his mind fully made up as to what he should 
do. Up to the very last figure of the accounts he 
finished his work; then asked and obtained per- 
mission to go ashore. He took the first train he 
could catch for Mentone, going direct to the address 
Mack had left on the ship only to find, that the 
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man he sought had departed from the hotel and that 
no one there knew where he had gone unless, as the 
driver of the omnibus thought, he had taken train 
for Monte Carlo. A telegraphic dispatch had come 
for the gentleman, but he had already taken his de- 
parture before the message arrived. In some con- 
sternation the pay-clerk turned away; the very thing 
he sought to prevent — Mack's return to the ship, 
at least without warning of what was in store for 
him there — ^might occur. 

And yet — Mr. Black had heard of Bernard's do- 
ings in Monte Carlo— he did not believe the ensign 
would give up a moment of his leave, and there 
was a chance of still reaching him in time. The 
good old Irishman's French was bad but his money 
was good, and by dint of much shrewd inquiry and 
the judicious and liberal expenditure of franc pieces, 
Mr. Black finally traced his shipmate to his retreat, 
much to Mack's discomfiture, plainly visible in his 
face as he stepped back and the pay-clerk entered 
the room, shutting and locking the door behind him. 

Mr. Black, holding his hat in one hand, dabbed 
the top of his head with a tight-rolled ball of a hand- 
kerchief — a way he had when perplexed or annoyed 
— then placing his high-crowned, curly-trimmed 
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derby on the table, he drew up a chair beside it 
and seated himself, crossing one short leg over 
the knee of the other and shoving his thumbs into 
the lower po dcets of his waistcoat, which snugly cov- 
ered his rotund form. 

"Sit down, Bernard," he said, looking at Mack 
over his spectacles. "I have a wurrud to say to 
you." 

The young man gave a reckless toss to his head 
and a short laugh. 

"Excuse me for one moment," he said; going to 
the toilet-stand, he washed face and hands, gave a 
careless touch to his hair, and drawing the cords 
of his dressing-gown more securely around his 
waist, dropped into an easy-chair. 

Curiously enough, the trepidation and alarm with 
which he had awakened to the "tapping at the cham- 
ber door" had suddenly disappeared, leaving to him 
the same quiet calm, the same strong control of 
nerves and mind as when, on the night, less than a 
week ago, in the hotel at Mentone he had meta- 
phorically burned the bridge behind him. In- 
stinctively he felt that this unexpected coming of 
his visitor was ominous of danger, pressing and 
close, and he turned to face it, calling up all the 
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deep cunning of his clear mind, all the resolution 
and strength of his stubborn, powerful will — ^alert, 
keen, watchful. — Mira par vos! the rat was cornered 
— and would fight ! 

With a sneering smile on his lips and a wave of 
his hands, he said, looking Black squarely in the 
face: 

"I will make no apologies for my costume, Mr. 
Black. Under the circumstances" — with a compre- 
hensive glance about the disordered room — "perhaps 
you will pardon me if I ask you not to delay the — 
er — 'word you have to say' to me; it may possibly 
be in explanation of this — er — ^among gentlemen, as 
of course you are aware — er — rather unusual intru- 
sion upon another's privacy." 

Except for a passing deeper tinge of his rosy face 
Mr. Black showed no consciousness of any sting in 
his messmate's taunt. 

"You'll understand well enough before I'm 
through," he said. "Mebbe you've heard what's 
happened since you've been on leave?" 

Mack lazily nodded his head and twirled the end 
of his mustache. 

"Pickens' happy return, if that's what you mean? 
Oh, that news is stale — heard it last night. If you 
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have taken all the trouble to come here to tell me 
that, you might have spared yourself the pains," he 
replied, coolly reaching over the table and taking a 
cigarette from a case that lay there. "Have a 
smoke," he continued, pushing the cigarettes over 
towards his visitor. 

He was fencing — warily, cautiously. He did not 
know all that may have happened, did not know 
whether the question of the missing money had come 
up as yet. He must be careful, — get all the infor- 
mation he could out of this fat Irishman ; be certain 
not to give himself away in doing so. 

Mack was not kept long in suspense. He heard, 
and heard spoken in plain language not to be mis- 
taken, the word Mr. Black had to say to him, heard 
with a sinking heart something of what the pay- 
clerk had learned last night. But after all, this was 
just what he had been nerving himself to meet, and 
for the time being Mack still kept firm hold of his 
wits, as with well-feigned indignation ringing in his 
voice, he leaned forward, a hand on either arm of 
his chair. 

"It's a lie !" he cried. "If Pickens says he gave 
me that money — ^he lies— do you hear!" — clenching 
his fist and beating the table in emphasis of his 
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words. "Let them have a court! — My word is as 
good as his. — Yes, and better — ^a dozen men — ^you; 
yourself — saw the money paid to him. Where's his 
proof — damn him!" 

Bernard rose from his chair, lashing himself still 
further into rage, simulated at first, now genuine 
enough, as the foam gathered at the comers of his 
mouth, his brows lowering and his voice rising into 
shrill tones of anger, and Mr. Black, looking at 
him, saw, over again, the devil of anger and hate 
in his eyes as on that day at the inn at Cintra. 

"What should he have done with the money?" 
Mack answered some question in his own mind, the 
words coming from his lips in incoherent fury. 
"What in hell do I care! Lost it — stole it — spent 
it on that girl he was so thick with " 

"Shut up! you — you bla'guard!" shouted Black, 
rising in his turn and shaking a trembling forefinger 
at the raging face before him. "Shut up I d'ye hear! 
Don't you dare bring the name of a lady into this 
dirty business!" 

Then, still speaking excitedly, but not in so toud 
a voice : 

"Proof did ye say? Proof? Why, you poor, 
miser'ble — er — er — ugh — 111 not be callin' names. — 
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Ain't he got it black an' white, in your own hand- 
writing' 

Startled at this vehement interruption, Mack 
ceased his tirade, and stood glaring savagely at the 
pay-clerk. Still, the incident that night on board 
ship, with only Pickens and himself alone together 
in his room, was too clear in his mind to admit of 
any doubt as to what had taken place then ; he knew 
the money had come into his hands with only a 
few words spoken; knew that no receipt had been 
asked for or given; that not a line of writing had 
passed between them. He was safe there — it was 
still his word against the other's — ^nothing more. 
Black was playing the game clumsily — Mack would 
"call" that bluff! 

"Indeed, say you so ?" Bernard said, defiantly and 
with an angry sneer. "Well, Mr. Black, if your 
friend has a receipt let him produce it." 

"I didn't say anything about a receipt," replied 
the pay-clerk.. "I said proof — written proof. — It 
don't matter whether it's a receipt or a letter " 

"A letter!" 

Bernard stopped short. A new fear was knock- 
ing at his breast, a fear so sudden, so overwhelming 
as to sweep out of his mind all other thoughts save 
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what it conjured up within him. A letter? — Great 
God ! yes — ^there had been a letter, and with all his 
care, all his precautions, he had forgotten, had never 
thought of this one weak link in the chain. What 
a fool — what an utter, stupid, childish fool he had 
beenl — 

But anyhow, even though there was this letter, 
it had nothing to do with the matter — ^nothing what- 
ever — he had written it urged by a weak vanity, 
an insane desire to have Pickens think well of him 
— ^there could not have been any reference to the 
money in it ! And yet — and yet — God ! if he could 
only remember 

For some seconds neither of the men spoke, then 
as the quiet of the room was broken by the loud 
striking of the clock on the mantel. Mack lifted his 
head. The fury of rage that had distorted his 
features was gone, and in its place stubborn defiance 
looked out, yet in the sullen glance of his eyes as he 
raised them slowly. Black read the confession of his 
guilt. 

For more than thirty years the pay-clerk had 
faithfully performed his duties. In all that time 
not the faintest shadow of blame had fallen on the 
good man's record. Now, in what he was about 
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to do, he saw before him the risk of "such punish- 
ment as a court-martial may adjudge — on any per- 
son in the Navy who — aids or entices others to 
desert," but the time for hesitation was past, and 
with a loud-heaved sigh, he said bitterly : 

"You know now why Fve come here — ^you've 
your warnin'. What I can do to help you, I will, 
though Tm breakin' my oath to the Government 
that's feedin' me. — But there's your father — him 
that tuk me in an' helped me when I was a poor lad 
just from the old country. — Oh, Barney! Barney! 
Barney! how could you do it — how could you do 
it!" 

Mr. Black's face worked convulsively and big 
tears gathered in his eyes. He winked them away, 
though one big drop rolled, unheeded by him, down 
his cheek, and diving into his inner coat-pocket, he 
drew out his purse from which he took two five hun- 
dred franc notes and laid them on the table, saying : 

"Here's all I've got now — Stop ! Don't speak to 
me, don't speak to me!" raising his hand, as Mack 
opened his lips, drawing in his breath sharply. 
"Take it — it's honest come by, anyhow. — Now listen 
to me! If you've got any left of what you — ^you 
— took — ^my advice to you is — send it back to the 
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ship, now, to-night. — Then get out of here soon's 
you can — the Eyetalian frontier ain't far away." 

He paused, gazing earnestly into Bernard's sullen 
face ; looking in vain for some sign of contrition or 
regret. 

• "And, oh, Barney!" he cried in a voice shaking 
with agitation of the distress and pain he felt, "for 
God's sake, write your father, an' make a clean 
breast of it to him. No matter what you've done 
he's the best friend you've got in all the wurrld." 

Mr. Black picked up his hat from the table, turned 
slowly away, and was gone without another word 
or look for the unworthy son of his friend. 

Mack sat in silence for many minutes after the 
pay-clerk left him, rousing himself finally to strike 
a light, as the darkness of early evening spread 
through the room. He started and muttered an oath 
as he caught sight of the reflection of his face in the 
mirror over the mantel ; even he could perceive the 
fchange a few hours had wrought, could see the yel- 
low pallor of the skin; the dark pouchy shadows 
under the eyes ; the deep-cut lines in the corners of 
his mouth. But the tempest in his mind had stormed 
itself out, a brooding calm — ^the calm of desperation 
— succeeding, and he was quiet and deliberate in all 
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his movements, as he bathed and dressed himself, not 
donning evening dress but selecting for wear a som- 
ber-hued morning suit, well-made and well-fitting, 
as were all his clothes. 

Turning out from his pockets and the portfolio 
in the top of his trunk every letter and card, every 
scrap of written paper that might possibly serve to 
reveal his identity, he gathered them in a little heap 
in the fireplace, set a match to the pile, and watched 
it burn to the last black ash. He packed his other 
belongings ; then rang for a time-table and his bill, 
and ordered a light repast to be served in his 
room. 

He ate and drank sparingly and dismissed the 
waiter with a generous pourboire and strict injunc- 
tions that he was not to be disturbed under any pre- 
tense until he again rang his bell. Lighting a cigar 
he walked slowly up and down the room deep in 
bitter contemplation of the situation. 

The jig was up, so far as the present was con- 
cerned. He winced inwardly, as the thought of his 
father, his good mother, and the sisters, so loving 
and proud, came unbidden to him, but he stubbornly 
forced their faint and distant images away from 
his mind. There was nothing to do now but 
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to disappear from the sight and ken of everything 
and everybody connected with his past Hfe. 

Send back the money, as Black had suggested? 
"Not on your life!" he laughed scornfully to him- 
self; as well hang for a sheep as for a lamb, and 
the sheep was his, and he would keep every ounce 
of wool on it. He sat down by the table and pro- 
ceeded to count up the funds he possessed. 

The winnings of last night were heavy and the 
bank notes he turned with his fingers were all for 
large amounts. Yet, footed up together, there were 
but some fifty-odd thousand francs — say ten thou- 
sand dollars — ^not a very large sum for a man of his 
tastes to begin life over with. 

Ah — ^but a very tidy amount to pursue and bring 
to triumphant close the campaign so auspiciously 
commenced the night before. Then he had started 
the ball rolling with less than twenty-five hundred 
francs, and but that the hour of closing had come 
when he was on the high tide of success, he would 
have broken the bank. He was en veine, he knew 
it, felt it in every breath he took. 

His mind wandered for a moment to the woman 
at the thought of whose smiles and whose favors 
the fire of his passion flamed high in his breast. 
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Should he go to her first, tell her all, and urge her 
to leave with him? He looked at his watch — five 
minutes past seven — there would not be time. The 
gaming rooms closed at eleven-thirty, and the hours 
between now and then were none too many for the 
work he had in mind. After then his train was due 
less than an hour later — delay was dangerous; he 
must be off this night. No — ^he would send for 
her when he got to — well, wherever he should finally 
bring up— she would have to come to him after what 
had passed last night. 

He rang for the servants, paid his bill, saw his 
luggage safely to the station, bought his place in the 
expriess for the East^ and mounting by the ascenseur 
once more, crossed to the Place and entered through 
the wide doorway into the brilliant, luxurious halls 
of the Casino. 

Three hours later Mack sat at the table in the 
room most remote from the crowded intervening 
halls, where, in the gentle fall of the cards at trente- 
et-quarante, he seemed to hear the light tread of 
Fortune's tripping feet, now faintly approaching, 
now dying away again, along the path of his fate. 
With haggard eyes he saw the smooth, white hands 
of the dealer take the six packs of cards, shuffling 
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them together, and then holding them out towards 
him. Mechanically following the invitation, he cut 
the packs; saw the dealer once again dealing out the 
cards, one by one, in two black- and red-spotted 
rows upon the table, heard as in a dream the cojd 
monotonous announcement of the result, and saw the 
ivory scraper draw away from him his last maxi- 
mum stake. All the life gone from his face, he sat 
for a moment without moving a muscle, hi$ hands 
lying with nerveless, loosened fingers on the tabl^e 
before him. Then softly shoving his chair back 
from the table, he rose and slowly sauntered out of 
the room. 

A tall thin man of gentlemanly appearance clothed 
in evening dress also left the table. With a scarcely 
perceptible beckon of his hand he summoned to his 
side two others, lounging near, presumably spectar 
tors of the game. . 

"Suivez le!" he said, indicating with a move- 
ment of his head the form of Mack passing through 
the doorway, and quietly took his seat again at 
the table. 

Through the spacious halls. Mack went direct to 
the vestiaire, called for his hat and coat, dropping 
a tip into the willing hand of the servant who zeal- 
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ously helped him into his overcoat, and walked out 
to and down the steps. 

If he noticed the two men in evening clothes who 
stopped near him at the cloak-room, and also tak- 
ing their overcoats, followed some yards behind 
him, he paid no attention to their movements. He 
passed around the building out on the terrace, and 
stopping, leaned with both arms on the balustrade, 
apparently gazing out over towards where the misty 
silhouette of Monaco stood blue against the bright 
moonlit sky. 

Full half an hour passed while his followers pa- 
tiently watched him standing there; then they saw 
him straighten himself up from his leaning posture, 
and move with slow steps along the crescent of the 
walk. For a moment they almost lost sight of him 
as his shape seemed to be absorbed by the dark 
gloom of the trees lining the roadway, then sud- 
denly one of them sprang forward with a quick 
bound. 

''He, monsieur, arretez! Nom de DieuT he 
shouted in an alarmed voice, and both the men 
rushed at full speed towards the trees with loud 
shouts of command and warning. 

Too late ! The black shadows seemed to split with 
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a sudden red flash of fire, a sharp echoing explosion, 
then instantly turned dark again, and Mack stag- 
gered out into the white moonlight, halted, swayed 
and fell, striking the ground with a sodden thud ; — 
then lay motionless, — arms spread out, a pistol 
firmly held in his hand — face to the earth — dead. 



CHAPTER XXII 

EVENING COLORS 

SO Bernard blew himself out of his own life 
and out of the lives of his former shipmates. 
The officials of the Company knew their busi- 
ness well. They had failed to prevent Mack's self- 
murder, but it was to the interest of the Company 
to hide all traces and, if possible, suppress all public 
news of such, not rare, baleful tragedies in the beau- 
tiful and enticing surroundings of its establish- 
ments. So before the closing of the gaming rooms 
and the theater adjacent released the crowd of 
pleasure seekers from within the walls of the Casino, 
all traces of the passing horror had been removed, 
and but two or three passers-by, incontinently 
hustled away by the police-agents that suddenly 
swarmed out from all sides, had been witnesses of 
Mack's despairing deed, and any casual rumors 
these persons may have spread were denied with 
cheerful mendacity by the Company's servants. 
While observing the forms of law in the secret in- 
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vestigation that followed, the officials found nothing 
to prove his identity on Mack's body, and it was not 
until some time afterwards, long after the ships had 
sailed, that by the efforts of the American consul at 
Nice and the persistent inquiries of the French au- 
thorities. Mack's belongings were discovered at the 
railway station, and the fact of his death established. 

Meanwhile, as he had not obeyed the telegraphic 
summons to return — ^the dispatch, as we know, was 
never received by him — and had failed to report at 
the expiration of his leave, it was naturally con- 
cluded that, learning of the discovery of his crime, 
Mack had fled the consequences and had deserted. 
Through the consul the aid of the French police in 
the supposed fugitive's apprehension was invoked; 
his place as the navigator's assistant was filled by 
an ensign, ordered to the duty from one of the 
other ships of the squadron, and with a sort of im- 
plied general consent, under a feeling of mortifica- 
tion over the disgrace, all discussion of or reference 
to the shameful scandal was discouraged throughout 
the fleet. 

Now the ships began to take on signs of ap- 
proaching departure. For a couple of days lighters 
had lain alongside, and the white hulls grew grimy 
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and gray under the black powdery dust as all hands 
turned to, coaling ship. From early morning watch, 
through the day and late into the night the crew 
toiled. Nowadays, Jack goes through this, one of 
the hardest and most disagreeable of his duties, to 
the music of the bands; the "windjammers" earn 
their pay in these times of big battleships, when blue^ 
jackets and marines heave and haul away at the 
heavy sacks of coal, filling the bunkers to a merry 
ragtime or the strains of a rollicking march. Well, 
bless them, they worked no less cheerily and will- 
ingly then — it was only a few years ago— but it was 
to the not greatly inspiring creak of pulley and block 
and the buzz and whir of the steam winch only. 

Following this, there were stores to come aboard ; 
fresh provisions for the crews — great sides of beef, 
barrels of "spuds" and fruit and vegetables, for 
Uncle Sam feeds his bluejackets well — and the like 
stores for officers' messes; oil for the engines and 
then the work of the general cleaning up and wash- 
ing down, until everything was bright as a new pin. 
The Admiral was drawing tighter the bonds of dis- 
cipline, relaxed somewhat these last few days. He 
was doing it gently, wisely too, but there was no 
more general liberty for the men, less time ashore 
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for the officers, and Jim could ask tor no exception 
to the rule. So he saw but little of his friends at 
Nice and the few opportunities given him to be with 
Beatrix brought him but scant comfort. 

Still he was happy, only a little disappointed and 
puzzled somewhat, on occasion, at the perversity of 
events that not once had permitted a moment alone 
with Beatrix since their meeting again after the 
days on the Orestes, Jim had lost no time the mo- 
ment he was free to go ashore in calling on his 
friends. Captain Howard showed his pleasure at 
seeing him again without reserve, welcoming him 
with hearty sincerity, and Beatrix was as pleasantly 
friendly in her greeting as always, but Jim's visit 
was cut short that afternoon through an engage- 
ment of Captain Howard and his daughter, who, 
even as Pickens sent in his cards, were awaiting the 
arrival of friends with whom they were to take a 
drive on the Grande Corniche. For the next day 
or two the work of coaling and preparing for sea, 
for the long cruise to the eastward, had so confined 
Pickens to the ship that only once, at a dinner given 
by a great French nobleman in his handsome villa 
on the Promenade des Anglais, had he again seen 
Beatrix. Jim accompanied Captain Brandon in a 
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sort of semi-official, semi-social capacity, and his 
seat at the long luxuriously appointed table was far 
removed from where, near the host, Captain How- 
ard's beautiful daughter was placed, on one side of 
her an officer of rank in the French array,. on the 
other Pickens' cpmmander himself. 

On any other occasion our midshipman would 
have considered himself highly fortunate in the com- 
panionship of the pretty young matron — ^a fellow- 
countrywoman, wife of a wealthy American passing 
the winter in Nice — whom it had fallen to his lot 
to take into dinner, but he had to pull himself to- 
gether several times during the meal, his thought 
wandered away, momentarily inattentive to the 
witty sallies and merry chatter of the lady at his 
side. Only once did Beatrix's eyes meet his; she 
smiled and arched her eyebrows but almost instantly 
looked away again to continue her conversation with 
her neighbor, the handsome gray-haired colonel of 
chasseurs'd-cheval. 

In the luxurious salons afterwards, though Jim 
hurried at the first chance to where Beatrix sat be- 
side the Duchess, her hostess, he could only join 
in the general conversation. The French colonel 
had evidently surrendered at discretion and would 
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not leave the presence of his charming conqueress, 
least of all to make place for this strapping young 
giant from overseas, and Pickens, in spite of all his 
assurance, in which it has been hinted he was not 
wanting in a gentlemanly, well-bred way, could find 
no pretext, no opportunity to speak a single word 
for Beatrix's ears alone. Captain Howard, taking 
him familiarly by the arm, drew him away to pre- 
sent him to some magnate with a star on his coat, 
and in his bluff, hearty way, to tell about Pickens' 
prowess and adventures, much to our friend's con- 
fusion. It was not until the party broke up that 
the shy and gentle, yet unmistakable, return of his 
pressure of her hand as they bade one another good- 
night set his heart throbbing with delight. 

And now it was the day after. Time was short, 
and by this hour to-morrow the white ships would 
have disappeared out beyond the wide horizon of the 
sea. In a garden that spread the rich luxuriance of 
its beauty on the crest of the peninsula of St. Jean 
above the little bay of Passable, a brilliant assem- 
blage was gathered, the rich dresses of the ladies 
contrasting with the somber costumes of civilians 
and the uniforms of officers, French and American, 
as they strolled about the walks, or came and went 
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through the doors of the villa that reared vine- 
covered walls in the grounds around it. 

It was late in the afternoon before Jim could re- 
lease himself from duty and go ashore, and now, 
wearing the prescribed uniform,— double-breasted 
frock, dark trousers and cap, — ^he sought through 
the crowd for the only face among all there he cared 
to find. He had not been long enough at Ville- 
f ranche to make many acquaintances, but his manly, 
strong face and handsome figure had found favor 
in more than one pair of feminine eyes and his direct 
frank manner had pleased the men he met, so an- 
swering to pleasant greetings and halted several 
times— once by the Admiral, with whom and his 
wife he was constrained to chat for several minutes 
— ^he made what to him, in his impatient long- 
ing, seemed but slow progress in his search, 
until he suddenly caught sight of Beatrix's grace- 
ful form standing with her father and a group of 
men and women by the basin of a pretty little 
fountain. In the gilt-bordered, high red cap, the 
sky-blue tunic, crimson trousers, and glittering 
saber of one personage there, Jim recognized — and 
he almost said "damn" as he saw him — ^the gallant 
colonel of chasseurs, Beatrix's partner at dinner the 
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evening before^ and it was in a somewhat perfunc- 
tory manner that in deference to the Frenchman's 
rank he raised his hand to cap>vizor in salute and 
then, uncovering, bowed his greetings to the others. 

This time, however, Jim was determined not to 
be balked in the wish so near his heart. It was his 
last day here, and when and where fate should again 
bring him into the presence of the girl he loved he 
could not know — but now no one should keep him 
from her. He would see her, away from prying 
eyes to read his face, would speak to her, away from 
listening ears of strangers, even though he might 
not yet dare to tell his love; and there came the 
familiar firm set to his jaw as joining in the chat 
he waited his opportunity with such patience as he 
could command. 

And opportunity, in lovely and charming guise, 
came speedily to his aid. Mrs. Langdon, Jim's 
pretty neighbor at the Duke's table the evening be- 
fore, was one of the ladies in the group by the 
fountain and she had a cordial smile of welcome for 
the young sailor as he stood between herself and 
Beatrix. She had not been blind last night to Jim's 
frequent glances in Beatrix's direction, and in mis- 
chievous amusement at the longing his eyes bc- 
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traycd, had slyly rallied him on his distraction. But 
Mrs. Langdon had been pleased with Jim's ready 
responses to her sallies, and the wholesome ring of 
his laugh, his good temper, and above all, the grave 
gentle courtesy of his manner towards her, had left 
on her mind a very pleasant and agreeable im- 
pression of the young man's qualities. She had 
heard the story of the loss of the Fleur-de-Lis and 
knew something about Pickens' relations with Cap- 
tain Howard and Beatrix, and now that she had met 
the young people and had seen them together, she 
was quick, with the intuitive sympathy of a sweet- 
natured woman, to draw her inferences, at least 
so far as the midshipman was concerned. So though 
she talked away in the same happy manner as last 
night, her busy brain was working with shrewd 
guesses and kindly thoughts. 

"Never was there a plainer case — ^he's head over 
heels in love with her" — she said inwardly to her- 
self, while her tongue was glibly chattering npnsense 
wholly foreign to her thoughts to Jim. — "And as 
for ycm, miss, / saw that pretty pink on your cheek 
— and where you English girls get that charming 
color, I can't guess — ^grow crimson when he came 
along. — She has never once looked at him, never 
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once since he has been standing here — and he is 
going to sail away 'across the ocean blue' to-mor- 
row. — Poor young things, with time so short for 
them, and that tiresome Frenchman spoiling every- 
thing." 

At that moment Captain Howard's voice broke in 
upon her thoughts. 

"I want to have a talk with Admiral Winthrop, 
Trix," he said to his daughter, and as Mrs. Langdon 
saw him move off towards the American Admiral 
and engage the latter in conversation, a sudden in- 
spiration sent a sparkling light to her eyes and a 
flush to her cheeks — by the way, be it said that the 
vivacious lady had no cause to envy any woman, 
English or American, in the dainty color of her own 
sweet face — ^as instantly resuming her inward mono- 
logue, she said to herself: "Now or never! Tni 
going to hutt right into this !" 

With a light step forward she turned directly 
from Jim to the Frenchman, and standing before 
him, her charming little blond head poised on one 
side, a bewitching smile showing her white teeth, 
and an appealing look in her blue eyes, she said : 

"Voyons, mon colonel, n'avez vous pas un seul 
petit mot pour moi ? Emmenez moi, done, chercher 
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une limonade, je vous prie. II fait si chaud, et j'ai 
soif. Et puis j'ai a vous demander — ^mais c'est a 
vous seul que j'ose le dire" — and she smiled still 
more sweetly and coquettishly, as the flattered sol- 
dier, bringing his spurred heels together with a snap, 
bowed low, and Mrs. Langdon laid her little hand 
on the gilt-braided sleeve of the arm proffered her 
and marched the gallant officer off toward the big 
marquee where the refreshments were served. 

Jim hardly knew how it all happened, but he re- 
alized quickly that now, at last, he stood apart from 
others with Beatrix at his side. 

He took one quick glance over towards where 
Captain Howard was standing, and then turning to- 
wards the girl, he said haltingly: 

"Don't you — er — don't you — ^find the sun a little 
hot. Miss Howard? It's shady and — and — cooler, 
you know,— er — over there," and he pointed to 
where the path faded into the umbrageous shadows 
of the trees. 

Beatrix smiled and gave a little bow of assent, 
and they strolled away from the more open, crowded 
part of the garden, following the path for a short 
distance, until they came to a gate across it. The 
young girl hesitated as Jim opened the gate and 
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stcxxl aside ; then, turning her face towards her com- 
panion, as if to ask whither they were going, her 
eyes dropped when she saw the earnest look in his 
and with the words on her lips unspoken, she passed 
through the opening and they walked on together 
under the solemn pines beyond. 

But few words passed between them as they 
moved slowly through the silent woods. A strange 
shyness fell upon the young girl; she did not once 
raise her eyes from the path before her, fearing to 
again encounter Jim's look, which she felt, rather 
than knew, was fixed upon her face, where the color 
waxed and waned in answer to the nervous beating 
of her heart, and she experienced a vague sensation 
of relief as the way, leading now through scattered 
trees, ended at a little half-ruined brick summer 
house or arbor, over which, neglected by a garden- 
er's hand, rose vines clambered. Beatrix and Jim 
came to a halt and looked out over the placid bay, 
throwing back from its smooth surface the glowing 
hues of the free open sky above. 

It was almost sunset; the air was sweet with the 
smell of flowers; still with the peace of evening. 
The warships, French and American, rested quietly 
in the calm roadstead; closest in and nearest to 
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wKere the young people stood, the Dearborn lay at 
anchor, her hull a rosy white in the tender light 
that spread over the harbor, her tall masts with 
their maze of rigging reflecting downwards in the 
clear water on which she floated. 

Beatrix seated herself on a block of stone, the 
first of a crumbling row of steps leading down to 
a weather-beaten little pier below, while Jim, stand- 
ing close beside her, leaned against one of the square 
brick columns that framed the opening to the arbor. 
Pickens' heart was heavy with anticipation of the 
parting so soon to come, and it was with a voice 
husky and faltering that he broke the silence. 

"Miss Howard, I cannot tell you — ^how I have 
longed to speak to you — ^to thank you. But for you, 
I should still be in the humiliating position of de- 
fense against a lie — ^a lie which attacked that which 
a man values most — his honor. You must know 
what I mean!" 

Beatrix, her hands nervously playing with the 
lace of her sunshade, resting folded across her knees, 
turned half towards him, and without lifting her 
eyes tremulously answered : 

"I — I — suppose I do— but you — should not thank 
me. — ^When I heard Captain Brandon speak of— of 
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— ^your wallet — I remembered — but— oh, Mr. Pick- 
ens — ^if I had not been so— so careless and forget- 
ful, many hours of pain might have been spared 
you. — I do not deserve credit for what came about 
through — an accident." — 

"An accident! do not say that. — ^Let me believe 
that you of all I — of all my friends — should be 
the one in whose hands Providence meant my fate 
should lie. Ah — only two or three short days ago 
I had no hope of seeing you again — before we sailed. 
— I could not dare face you — ^you, so pure, so true^- 
while there was a cloud of doubt or suspicion be^ 
tween us, and " 

"Hush! you must not say such words!" Beatrix 
interrupted. 

Then her head drooped and her voice sank almost 
to a whisper, as she murmured: 

"Do you believe me so ungrateful, that I should 
so soon forget, — ^that I could have — doubted— even 
for one moment — ^your loyalty and truth?— How 
could you think me so poor a friend ?" 

Quiet and still was the air ; longer and longer the 
shadows stretched back into the trees, whence came 
the clear carol of a bird singing to his mate. Down 
below them a boat floated up to the little stone pier 
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and a fisherman and a iishermaid debarked, and, 
oars and nets over shoulders, came climbing up the 
steps. Passing, the man doffed red cap, while with 
kindly smile and pleasant voice the girl wished 
them : 

"Bonsoir, m'sieu et dame" and the pair, moving 
along the path, disappeared into the woods. 

More tender and soft the rosy light trembled 
across the water; clear and triumphant the bird's 
love song rose. His voice low and soft, yet firm and 
true, Jim spoke again. 

Bending towards the young girl where she sat, his 
hand resting on the column and his eyes, glowing 
with the worship in them, gazing down into her 
face, he said, the words coming slowly but distinctly, 
despite the fervor of their tone : 

"Do you remember another evening — ^with the 
same light on the water and the sky — there at Gib- 
raltar, I mean, when — ^the ship was to sail on the 
morrow?" 

Beatrix, her hands folded in her lap, her eyes 
fixed on the distance, uttered no word, but turning 
her face away from him, gently bowed her head in 
affirmative reply. 

"So much has happened sirice.^ — It was — good-by 
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then, too, — and it is good-by again — now. — ^Ah, 
but this time" — ^and Jim's voice shook for a second 
— "this time it hurts — ^hurts hard to leave you. — 
My only thought when — ^we came through the 
woods here together, — was that the last few min- 
utes might be mine, — to see you and speak with 
you, — ^that I might take away with me in my heart 
— ^the picture of your face, the memory of your 
voice. — I did not mean to tell you — Beatrix — ^that — 
I love you, — ^but it is stronger than my will. — Don't 
speak yet — ^please. — I know I cannot hope, — I do 
not hope, — tl^at you will give up home and country 
for one who, but a few weeks ago, came into your 
life — from a land far away from your land, — a 
stranger, who serves a flag that is not yours, — but 
Beatrix — oh, Beatrix, — my sweet English rose — I 
love you ! — I love you !" 

Lower and still lower the sun sank in the west; 
a soft breeze whispered in the leaves. 

Hark! faintly across the water over from the 
Dearborn — rratataptap— comes the roll of a drum; 
another and another and the flourish of the bugles; 
and then — swelling in solemn harmony on the even- 
ing air, the music of the band, and the colors begin 
to slide down on the high pole at the ship's stem. 
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Instinctively Jim drew himself up and Beatrix 
rose to her feet. Side by side — ^the young officer 
erect, towering in his full strong height, head bared, 
cap in hand; the girl, tall, slender, graceful — ^to- 
gether they stood facing the Flag. 

Slowly, majestically the ensign floats down, open- 
ing out — ^the symbol of a great and mighty nation — 
in all the pride of its *T[)road stripes and bright 
stars," then gathering in soft folds, sink§ to rest, 
as the strains of the ^nthem die away on the quiet 
evening air. 

Slowly the young girl turned, and though tears 
trembled on the lashes, there was no faltering in the 
glorious love-lit eyes that now looked bravely up 
into the face of the man before her. Then, arms 
drooping and hands thrown out, sideways, with a 
pretty gesture of total self-abnegation and surren- 
der, softly the red lips parted, and in a voice, sweet 
and clear and low, Beatrix uttered the words com- 
ing down through the ages : 

"Thy people — shall be — my people — ^Jim '' 



a) 

THE END 
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